GOING BACK 


I want to go back to the country, 

Back to the birds and the bees; 

To sit by a brook in a cool shady 
nook, 

With the odor of pine in the breeze, 

To stroll all alone just at sunset, 

To the lake o'er a fir laden track; 

To linger and rest in the spot I love 
best, 


Ah me! How I long to go back. 


Im crushed with the life of the city, 

I'm tired of the heat and the noise; 

Where one loses Self in the struggle for 
wealth, 

And misses the plain simple joys 

Of life where the world is all 

Where home may be only a shack; 

But folks alvedys smile and life is worth 
while; 

I long for the day I go back. | 


James W. Gibbons. 
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Craftsman Comment 


A NEW Recently, in a sermon ad- 
NOTE dressed to members of a Ma- 

sonic Lodge, a Massachusetts 
clergyman outlined his views on the rela- 
tionship between the Masonic fraternity 
and the labor status. 

He is reported to have emphatically 
denounced those workmen who, while 
willing to accept the highest wages ever 
known are unwilling to render a fair re- 
turn, and no man, Mason or non-Mason, 
who is at all familiar with economics, can 
have any quarrel with this argument. 

It is doubtless true that much malin- 
gering, not to say willfully dishonest in- 
efficiency, exists in the ranks of labor to- 
day and labor alone in the long run is the 
sufferer thereby. Where formerly there 
existed throughout the different trades a 
pride of craftsmanship and a conscien- 
tious desire to deliver a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay, today the contrary 
appears to be true, many workmen think- 
ing solely of the dollars he is paid rather 
than the responsibilities of his job. 

This country has been — singularly 
blessed by Providence by reason of its 
distance from the profound disturbances 
caused by the greatest war in all history, 
and have in a material sense even profited 
by the misfortunes of those nations whose 
existence was at stake. 

The true test of a nation’s greatness 
lies in the character of its citizens; and 
the apparent desire of a large part of the 
population to shirk its full responsibility 
is not in accord with the underlying char- 


acteristics of the founders of this repub- 
lic. 

There is indeed graye doubt whether 
the present era of extravagance, mas- 
querading under the guise of the “stand- 
ard of living,” and the apparent disincli- 
nation on the part of labor to do a man’s 
work, is not a really demoralizing condi- 
tion. Strength cannot be gained by inac- 
tion. Thousands of men who, wrongly 
and wickedly advised by labor leaders 
from rendering the full measure of the 
day’s work they otherwise would be quite 
willing to do, become slothful and unam- 
bitious, their skill becomes stultified, their 
brains dormant or closed to improvement 
in knowledge of their trade. 

Too much prosperity has ruined many 
a man and many an enterprise. Nations 
have been crowded from positions of lead- 
ership and power by lesser nations be- 
cause of inertia brought about by ex- 
cesses and indulgence in extravagant liv- 
ing, and the resistless march of economic 
events. 

Some of our so-called pleasure resorts, 
if we are to believe the descriptions we 
read, outrival Sodom and Gommorrah of 
Bible days, in their orgies of extrava- 
gance. F 

Human nature has not changed since 
the beginning of time. Simple virtues are 
the least popular in a nation given over 
to excesses. As a result of material suc- 
cess and forgetfulness of the fundamental 
virtues which have made this country 
great, yetribution will inevitably ensue. 
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America is fortunate, indeed, in having 
for its president a man of the type of 
Calvin Coolidge to set an example of right 
living and point the path for others to 
follow. Unhampered by foolish labor 
union rules, jurisdictional disputes and 
the thousand and one annoyances of pres- 
ent day industrial life, he calmly surveys 
the work that lies before him, methodi- 
cally and industriously settles each prob- 
lem with a clear head and a quiet mind, 
and proceeds with the next, his sole re- 
gard being the welfare of his countrymen. 

Not in many years has this country 
been given so splendid an exemplar of the 
supremacy of the simple virtues as Calvin 
Coolidge. The laborer can afford to 
pause and consider well his situation to 
see if he is not worshipping false gods and 
if his right pathway does not lic in an- 
other direction. 


“The heights by men achieved and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


COMPARATIVE It has been said 
CHARITY that “comparisons 

are odious,” and 
when made solely for purposes of criticism 
and without constructive motive this is 
doubtless true. There is nothing so cheap 
as advice and it should be the purpose of 
any writer not to quote comparisons un- 
less to emphasize a moral, teach a lesson, 
or to stimulate effort in a righteous 
nAUse, 

Which brings us to the point of the sub- 
ject. 

The Freemasons of England, numeri- 
cally very much smaller than in this coun- 
try, contribute to their charities a sum 
much greater in proportion than we. 
Aside from the so-called Masonic Million 
Memorial which is a separate and distinct 
enterprise whereby it is proposed to erect 


a building in London more worthy of the 
traditions and present status of the Craft, 
and to which the Craft has generously re- 
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sponded, there has been contributed, we 
are told, over three million dollars during 
the past twelve months for the charities 
and beneficences of the Masonic institu- 
tion in Great Britain. 

Great Britain has a total Masonic 
membership of approximately 409,000; 
the United States over 3,000,000, so that 
our contributions to the support of char- 
ities, if made in the same proportion, 
would amount to over thirty million dol- 
lars. Have we done this? 

While doubtless a gigantic sum was 
raised and spent in this country during 
he past year for Masonic purposes, the 
major part of the funds so raised was 
spent for material things in the form 
of Temples and buildings. The char- 
itable side of the institution was not given 
he consideration it should receive. 

As one of the principal landmarks of 
Freemasonry is Charity, our efforts 
should be directed toward relief more 


than they now are. We should lead rather 
than follow, 


Too often our membe 
“let George do it,” when it comes to dis- 
pensing charity or contributing cash for 
charitable purposes, And while more 
often than not members are lavish in 
their contribution to funds for a “good 
time,” it is to be feared that we are some- 
what lax in the more ential matters. 

We believe some of our Grand Lodges 
to be at fault, too. By not sufficiently 
emphasizing, especially to the newly made 
Mason, that he is expected to keep Char- 
ity of a practical sort always before him, 
the members become more or less indif- 
ferent to the charitable appeal, feeling 
often that it is a mysterious “their”? duty 
to take care of all such matters and that 
some huge sum is available for all such 
purposes anyway. 


rs are content to 


This nebulous fund, upon examination, 
will often be found not to exist. or be tied 
up and restricted in so many ways by its 
donors. that many worthy objects have 
to be ignored and the Craft in COnse- 
quence loses its opportunity, 


We firmly believe that every candidate 
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should have it impressed upon him that 
he is expected to contribute some fixed 
sum for charity each year as regularly as 
he pays his dues. In fact, an annual as- 
sessment should form a part of his con- 
tribution to Freemasonry, and this of a 
sufficient size to enable his Grand Lodge 
to build up a fund great enough to care 
for every worthy call made upon it. This 
should be done through the so-called Blue 


Lodges, these being the Masonic homes of 
members. 


Pursuance of such a policy and a lessen- 
ing of the rush for “higher degrees” 
would redound to the well being of the 
Craft as well as its individual members. 

These three, but “The greatest of these 
is Charity.” 


ed 
on the thinking Ma- 
son from time to 
time that in some of our essential affairs 
the Masonic organization is inclined to 
accept a narrower view of its mutual re- 
lations than it should. 

This is brought to mind by irritating 
incidents which have arisen between dif- 
ferent jurisdictions which, while not of 
major consequence in themselves, yet have 
an important influence against a better 
understanding all around. 

To illustrate: Recently a Grand Lodge 

passed a resolution requiring visiting 
members to show, in addition to their 
traveling card, a receipt for dues and for- 
bidding any lodge within its jurisdiction 
to admit visitors without these items, as 
a consequence of which there has resulted 
irritation and some rather acrimonious 
correspondence between that Grand Lodge 
and a sister jurisdiction. 
Again, the powerful Grand Lodge of 
ew York resigned its membership in the 
Masonic Service Association of the Unit- 
ed States, an organization with highest 
motives, founded by able men with the 
avowed purpose of rendering universal 
Masonic service in its broadest sense 
through the co-ordination of all the 
grand lodges of the United States. 


CO-ORDINATION It is impr 
NEEDED 


Details or the reasons for the different 
acts of the individual Grand Lodges 
would be superfluous and would only serve 
to complicate matters in the minds of our 
readers, so a recital will not be attempted. 
Each Grand Lodge is, of course, a sov- 
ercign body responsible only to itself for 
its acts within its jurisdiction. No one 
can find fault with that phase. They are 
responsible. 

But too often are the acts of the dif- 
ferent jurisdictions influenced by the 
state-wide view rather than that of the 
nation as a whole. We believe in this 
respect it is possible to devise means for 
greatly improving the relationship among 
Masons, and a better degree of harmony 
prevail. 

Other organizations exist which, in or- 
der to accomplish greatest results, have 
occasion to call conferences to discuss 
matters affecting the whole body of their 
membership. 

We have in mind a commission of the 

Episcopal Church appointed by the Gen- 
eral Convention of that body, an annual 
institution, to consider the matter of the 
enlargement of the powers of provinces, 
the very first sentence of which in the 
report of this commission is significant of 
the whole attitude of the Church in such 
matters: “The Commission has considered 
the matter committed to it from the point 
of view of the wellbeing of the whole 
Church.” a 
Now, if other great organizations can 
come together periodically and establish 
methods and means for the handling of 
matters of world wide interest to it, sure- 
ly Freemasonry can do as much. 
“Where a man meets the same people 
day after day his views are bound to be 
colored by those of his associations. The 
influence of newspapers in political mat- 
ters need only be considered to give evi- 
dence of the truth of this argument. 

It is all very well for a man to be loyal 
to his own lodge, for a master or warden 
to support his Grand Lodge, through 
thick and thin if necessary, but there is 
a still broader field, and this, we believe, 
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is the field that should be explored by the 
men holding high office in the Craft and 
who are best qualified to effect a complete 
and harmonious understanding of the 
whole. 

The concentrated power of over three 
million men behind any project is a tre- 
mendous thing to contemplate. Division 
inevitably weakens it and breeds a lack of 
confidence. 

Surely we have in the fraternity men 


big enough and broad enough to set aside 
personal preferences and consider nation 
wide or world wide Freemasonry as such. 

We believe the Craft can be immensely 
strengthened by an intelligent considera- 
tion of this subject and that every indi- 
vidual will have reason to be more than 
ever proud of his membership when the 
day comes that he can say “We stand ab- 
solutely united.” . 


MASONRY’S OPPORTUNITY 


By Ronerr M. Ross in the Masonic 
Analyst 


It has probably occurred to every 
thoughtful Mason that the progress and 
growth of the fraternity as a whole has 
been remarkable in view of the fact that 
its purpose has been to advance the gen- 
eral principles of fraternalism and human 
brotherhood rather than to accomplish 
some definite, outstanding purpose. And 
this has doubtless many times led to the 
further thought that this most universal 
of fraternal organizations would perhaps 
be more closely bound together and be 
more effective if it had some definite thing 
in the accomplishment or maintenance of 
which every symbolic lodge Mason, wher- 
ever he might be located, could feel a con- 
suming interest, in behalf of which he 
might be zealous and enthusiastic, and to 
which he might devote his best thought 
and effort. 

This is perhaps especially true of 
American Masons, since we are here wide- 
ly dispersed throughout many Grand 
jurisdictions and are without any nation- 
al or general organization. 

These facts have prompted the submis- 
sion of the following general considera- 
tions: 


_ In the great human crisis of the past 
it appears that men and institutions have 
been raised up in time of greatest need 
and made instrumentalities of enlighten- 
ment and progress. ° 

Many people sincerely believe that these 
have been instances of the direct interven- 
tion of Divine Providence. Whether or not 
that is literally true will perhaps never be 
definitely known. Whether it is true or 
not, it is fairly demonstrable to the care- 
ful student of history, and to the close 
observer of cause and effect, that those 
men and those institutions that have 
headed great movements for the advance- 
ment of the human race 


have, in’ most 
cases, been prepared for the roles they 
have played, cither through conscious 
mental effort or through the cumulative 
effect of circumstances. 
All the great forward movements of 
history have come as the culminations of 
long series of events which brought con- 
ditions that were intolerable or that cried 
for remedy. In cach of these series of 
events it appears that there has been a 
sort of natural selection or a bringing to 
the surface of a man or an institution 
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that was fitted to do the thing that needed 
to be done. 

In considering racial and national 
movements, one must not, of course, think 
in terms of years, or decades, or even in 
lifetime, for such movements cover cen- 
turies and ages. In one sense, great moral 
and spiritual movements are never com- 
plete. They only indicate a trend or 
course of human thought and activity. 
Their effects go on and on interminably, 
and will never end so long as there is a 
race to be affected. In proof of this one 
has only to consider the effect of the spir- 
itual and ethical teachings of the man of 
Galilee, and of other outstanding char- 
acters of history. 

What is here said of individuals applies 
equally to institutions, for institutions are 
but aggregations of individuals and nat- 
urally must reflect the thoughts and am- 
bitions and hopes and aspirations of men. 
The institution that is foremost in my 
thought at this time is the institution of 
Freemasonry, and the purpose of this dis- 
cussion is not to review the history and 
achievements of this wonderful organiza- 
tion, honorable and glorious as they have 
been, but rather to direct attention to an 
opportunity that is open to this frater- 
nity or inaugurating a movement the ef- 
fects of which will extend on through gen- 
erations yet to come, so long as civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment shall exist, a move- 
ment that will help to mect and solve a 
condition that confronts the world today; 
a movement that can be made to result in 
greater good to humanity, and that will do 
more to establish Freemasonry on an im- 
perishable foundation and to perpetuate 
it in the thought of the entire civilized 
world than anything that it has yet 
sought to accomplish. . 

In order to logically present the matter 
that is in mind it is proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that our beloved institu- 
tion has always been a patron of the arts 
and sciences and an ardent advocate of 
the widest possible dissemination of knowl- 
edge. This has been upon the theory and 
belief that it is only through the displac- 


ing of ignorance and superstition by edu- 
cation that humandkind can ever attain 
the high estate for which it was fashioned, 
and men be brought to live in peace and 
harmony with each other, and be enabled 
to get the greatest amount of happiness 
out of life and to make this world a better 
place in which to live. 

No institution is better known for acts 
of beneficence and efforts to alleviate 
human suffering and overcome the results 
of misfortune than is the Masonic frater- 
nity. As eloquent evidence of this fact 
we see Masonic homes for the aged, for 
children, and for the indigent in almost 
every state of our union, besides numerous 
hospitals and other eleemosynary institu- 
tions; and the amount of good that has 
been accomplished through these is be- 
yond computation. However, it cannot 
be denied that in many, if not most cases 
the giving of charity or alms constitutes 
a treatment of symptoms and does not 
yeach and remoye causes, and that efforts 
in this direction—however well intentioned 
—tmight, if turned into other channels, 
be productive of greater general good. 

No finer or nobler thing can be done 
for any man than to place him in position 
or equip him to help himself and provide 
for those who may be dependent on him. 
It increases rather than diminishes the 
self-respect and self-confidence of the re- 
cipient of such benefit, and the value of 
that is. greater than any material consid- 
eration. Without self-respect and_ self- 
confidence no man has ever accomplished 
anything worth while. Furthermore a 
valuable reflex benefit accrues to the one 
who is instrumental in putting a fellow 
man in the way of making a success in 
life. This comes through the conscious- 
ness of having done something construc- 
tive, whereas the giving of charity often 
brings to the giver the disquieting thought 
that it may take from the recipient the 
most precious thing he has, that thing 
without which he can never achieve suc- 
cess—his self-respect. 

Great as has been the accomplishments 
of the fraternity in these directions, may 
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not its future efforts be made to produce 
even finer and nobler fruit and result in 
more far-reaching and more constructive 
things, by directing those efforts more to 
the prevention of conditions than to the 
relief of those conditions after they 
have become distressing facts? In other 
words, may we not inaugurate a nation- 
wide—even a world-wide—constructive 
movement which, as the years go by, will 
most surely bring the happy result of 
making less necessary the efforts that are 
now being directed at the relief of prevent- 
able conditions, and thus lessen one of the 
greatest burdens of society? 

In these days of world-wide unrest and 
discontent and social upheavals, which 
have come as results of the most destruc- 
tive war of all history, the world finds it- 
self dazed and groping for a way out, 
for the way back to saner and better 
things. The nations of the earth are 
looking for men and institutions who can 
turn the thoughts and activities of man- 
kind into paths which shall ultimately 
bring the world to the consciousness that 
the only thing worth while is the spirit 
of human brotherhood and mutual help- 
fulness, Such a need and such an oppor- 
tunity have never before existed in the 
life of the human race. 

Here within the peaceful confines of our 
own country—now the most favored 
country on earth—we are prone to mini- 
mize the world’s needs and the importance 
to our own nation of the distressing con- 
ditions that obtain in other countries. 
But even if we wanted to, we cannot dis- 
regard them. They are, indeed, serious, 
and are fraught with probabilities of 
great importance to our nation and to the 
material and moral welfare of our people. 

Never before was it quite so important 
for every man to go into executive session 
with himself and ask himself the very 
direct question, “What can I do to help 
stabilize this old world, to rescue it from 
the disturbing and chaotic conditions that 
exist in so many places, to put it on an 
even keel, and make it a better habitation 
for those who shall come after me?”— 
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and for institutions whose objects are 
human uplift and advancement to cast 
about for the most effective way in which 
their collective efforts may be directed. 

It should not require argument or fur- 
ther evidence to convince the thoughtful 
man that we are now passing through one 
of the great human crises, and as Masons 
each of us should ask himself, and as an 
organization we should try to determine, 
what is the most hopeful solution of the 
world’s difficulties. As a great organiza- 
tion—the most universal in the world— 
we should, through faithfulness to our 
tenets and principles, endeavor to form- 
ulate a plan whereby the craft through- 
out the world may concentrate its thoueht 
and efforts upon some constructive Ove 
ment looking toward stabilization and re- 
lief from existing conditions. 

Every well informed person knows that 
the sum total of the effect of Masonic 
thought and teaching and activities upon 
the life of our nation and upon the course 
of society throughout the world has been 
vast, but there is perhaps no outstanding, 
definite, concrete thing that we ean point 
to as having been accomplished by the 
Masonic fraternity. Its acts have been 
general rather than particular, and its 
efforts disseminated rather than concen- 
trated. There has not been any partic- 
ular objective or goal which the individual 
craftsmen could look upon as being the 
particular things which the fraternity as 
a whole had set out to accomplish, and to 
which it might devote its best efforts. 
Certainly this great institution which has 
done so much through individual efforts, 
and through the efforts of its various 
parts and branches, to advance the cause 
of human brotherhood, should be able to 
find some great and worthy objective to 
the achievement of which its vast. collec- 
tive efforts may be directed. 

In line with Masonic teaching, the 
average Mason would probably say that 
the ultimate solution of most of the ills of 
society is education, and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge—and he would be right. 
That is the only real hope for permanent 
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relief from conditions that exist through- 
out the world today. Most of the dif- 
ficulties between nations, as between in- 
dividuals, have their foundation and be- 
ginning in a lack of understanding of each 
other. With a knowledge of conditions 
and a spirit of amity, difficulties invari- 
ably disappear. It requires time, of 
course, to eradicate effects, but troubles 
that are not regarded as troubles cease to 
exist. 

Coming to conditions as they exist in 
our own country, it is well known that 
the sum total of inefficiency and human 
misery resulting from ignorance is stu- 
pendous. Lack of knowledge and failure 
to develop natural abilities is responsible 
for a large percentage of the inmates of 
our poor houses, hospitals, jails and other 
public institutions. Much of this defi- 
ciency results not from want or desire for 
knowledge but from lack of opportunity 
to acquire it at the proper time. There 
are tens of thousands of young men and 
women in this country who earnestly de- 
sire an education beyond what they are 
able to secure in the public schools, and 
who have the natural endowment to en- 
able them to take on such an education, 
but who are precluded through lack of 
financial resources. Most of these would 
be glad of an opportunity to earn an 
education while acquiring it if a feasible 
plan were open to them. Some of them— 
the most earnest ones do contrive to work 
their way through college, but it is usually 
under serious handicaps. A very large 
percentage never complete or go beyond 
the grammar grades because they or their 
parents can see no way for them to go 
very much farther anyway. 

And now it appears that this country 
is face to face with a lack of facilities for 
higher education even for those who can 
procure the money to pay for them. Every 
year there is an increasingly large num- 
ber of students turned away from our 
universities and colleges because of a lack 
of facilities. How this lack is to be met 
does not yet appear. It is too much to 
hope that it will be met by private indi- 


vidual enterprise since colleges are not 
money-making institutions, and we need 
not expect it to be met at public expense, 
for most states are having difficulty in 
maintaining the existing public schools. 

Assuming that it is admitted that 
education—in the broad sense of that 
word—offers the only lasting solution of 
the troubles of society, and recognizing 
conditions as they actually exist today in 
this country and throughout the world, 
is it not conceivable that these problems 
challenge the best efforts of the world’s 
greatest fraternal organization, and offer 
an opportunity for accomplishment the 
like of which the world has not yet seen? 

Naturally, it will be asked just what 
we, as an organization, can do, and how 
can we go about doing it. There are 
many angles to the problem, and I do not 
pretend to be able to frame a plan which 
would encompass it, and even if I could 
it would be a voluminous affair. I do not 
contend that any such plan as will be 
here suggested, nor any other plan, would 
do away with all the troubles from which 
our country and the world are suffering, 
but do feel that it is possible for the Ma- 
sonic fraternity in the United States to 
formulate and put into operation a prac- 
tical plan whereby the youth of our coun- 
try in increasing numbers may be given 
the advantages of higher education, and 
in this way materially reduce the econom- 
ic, moral and social ills that beset us and 
that constitute a real menace to our wel- 
fare as a nation. 

Masonic Lodges throughout the coun- 
try and the higher Masonic bodies, no- 
tably the Scottish Rite Masons, have 
been consistent and earnest supporters of 
our public school system and have done 
much to raise its standards. This work 
is commendable and deserves the active 
sympathy and co-operation of every Ma- 
son, because the public schools constitute 
the ground work of our entire education- 
al system. Our very life as a democracy 
depends upon their maintenance and their 
general use by our heterogencous popula- 
tion. 
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On 4th June our Irish Brethren cele- 
brated somewhat before the right date, 
the two hundredth anniversary of the first 
mention, recorded as yet, of the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland. The Bicentenary of 
that body has already been passed by 
several years, and whether we may ascribe 
its establishment to the year 1721, with 
Begemann, or to 1723, as is claimed in 
the forthcoming “Bicentenary History,” 
really matters very little. Most Masonic 
students know that the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland appeared in full splendour on 
24th June, 1725, already in full posses- 
sion of Grand Officers and subordinate 
Lodges, and there is evidence to show that 
it has worked continuously and exercised 
supreme Masonic authority in Ireland 
from that day to this. . 

As no other Masonic Constitution, save 
the Mother of them all, the United Grand 
Lodge of England, can claim anything 
approaching this record, it will be a mat- 
ter of interest to every Mason to have a 
bird’s-eye view of the history of those two 
centuries in the work done for the Craft 
generally by the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

There is little doubt that Ireland re- 
ceived its Freemasonry originally from 
England, but this event must have taken 
place very far back in the centuries, cer- 
tainly long before there was a Grand 
Lodge in either island. By 1711 certain 
differences in ritual are already indicated, 
the natural result of the varying develop- 
ment of one original institution in two 
different countries. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that, while in essentials 
there is no difference between English and 
Trish Masons, in forms and laws there are 
wide divergences, the seeds of which had 
probably germinated as far back as two 
centuries ago. 


in The 


It is a curious fact, and one in which 
an Irish Mason ought to take some pride, 
that some of what are now commonplaces 
of Masonic phenomena all over the world 
had their origin in Ireland, or made their 
first recorded appearance in that Con- 
stitution. Thus, the Lodge Warrant is 
a purely Irish device, the first being is- 
sued 1st February, 1731-2; the Charge 
to the Apprentice after initiation wa 
first approved by the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland in 1735; the idea of the Masonic 
Certificate was first given effect in Ire- 
Jand, and the oldest copy of the form 
such a document was supposed to take 
is preserved in an Irish Minute Book; the 
Royal Arch degree, also, appears to have 
been more popularly received in Ireland 
than in England in the early days, so that 
we get the first certain reference to it in 
the Proceedings of a Youghall Lodge on 
27th December, 1748, while in 1152 we 
find the earliest reference to it in an Irish 
Minute Book, the Coleraine entry in ques- 
tion ante-dating the famous reference to 
the degree in the minutes of the Grand 
Lodge of the Antients by a few months. 

Another way in which the Grand Lodge 
of Ireland struck out a line for itself was 
by granting Ambulatory Warrants to the 
Regiments of the British Army. In this 
it was subsequently followed by the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland and both the Grand 
Lodges of England, Modern and Antient, 
in the order named; but the Grand Lodge 
of Ireland remained the soldiers? favourite 
Constitution, and during the two hundred 
years of its existence it has warranted 
more of these Lodges than the sum total 
of such warranted by every other Ma- 
sonic Constitution under the sun. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
these Irish Military Lodges in the cight- 
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eenth century had an effect upon Masonry 
all over the world that will never cease to 
be felt as long as the Craft endures. They 
spread the Irish ritual, just as they 
spread the light of Freemasonry itself. 

This Irish ritual was then, as it is now, 
old traditional English working, very sim- 
jlar to what still exists in Bristol and 
other districts of England, and it was 
never affected by those changes which the 
Mother of Grand Lodges, mistakenly, 
though influenced by the best of motives, 
saw fit to introduce about the year 1730. 
The Irish Lodges as a consequence of 
their ritual, and without any wish to in- 
terfere in a domestic quarrel, prepared 
the way abroad for the success of the 
Grand Lodge of the Antients. The latter 
came into existence in this country in 
1751, and, as is well known, subsequent- 
ly ousted the older Grand Lodge of the 
Moderns from having much influence on 
the Lodges abroad. Naturally, these 
latter would incline to favour the Goy- 
erning Body which supported the ritual 
they knew, and in many cases the only 
ritual they knew was that taught by the 
Trish Travelling Lodges—as the work 
of many of the older American Constitu- 
tions demonstrates in this year of grace 
1925. 

Those Irish Masons abroad seem, as a 
rule, to have looked to the spirit, not the 
letter of the Craft. Where they consort- 
ed with their Modern Brethren who were 
working the same old unaltered Masonic 
forms, as many, if not most, of the Mod- 
ern Lodges did, then no discord marred 
the fraternisation. Thus, after the Cap- 
ture of Quebee in 1759, we find that 
staunch Modern, Thomas Dunckerley, one 
of the greatest Freemasons of all time, 
assisting harmoniously with his Antient 
Brethren in the formation of the Prov- 
incial Grand Lodge in that new British 
Possession, and most of the early Proyin- 
cial Grand Masters there are discovered 
to have been Irish military Masons. 

Later on, of course, the Grand Lodge 
of the Antients entered into a compact 
with the Grand Lodges of Ireland and 


Scotland, which debarred the Grand 
Lodge of the Moderns from recognition 
by either of the two last mentioned. Yet, 
it is pleasing to be able to record that the 
Modern label did not prevent a Mason of 
the right metal from being recognised by 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland: so we have 
the instances of one of its Warrants being 
oranted to a Bristol Modern, and of other 
Moderns being received as Visitors and 
Joining Members in the Irish Lodges, or 
relieved by the Irish Charity Fund. 

In short, the condition of Masonry, as 
exemplified in the Antient-Modern contro- 
versy, is full of strange paradoxes. W hile 
the Grand Lodge of the antients went to 
Trish and Scotch Lodges for its Grand 
Masters, the Grand Lodge of Ireland on 
at least two occasions elected Grand 
Masters who had been made in Modern 
Lodges—as indeed, in one case, aid, the 
Grand Lodge of the Antients itself! Thus, 
even the bitterness of this schism never 
completely wrecked the good feeling a 
isting between Masons of the two oldest 
Constitutions. 

From what has been related above 
about the Irish Military Lodges, it will 
readily be understood why the influence 
of the Grand Lodge of Ireland has been 
so great in other parts of the world. ; 

In India, the first European initiation 
took place in an Trish Lodge; in New 
York State, the first warranted Lodge 
was Irish: in Pennsylvania, the Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge of the Antients, which 
developed into the present Grand Lene 
was founded on the initiative of an Irish 
Mason; the Mother Lodge of Australia 
had an Irish Warrant: the first Lodges 
in Mauritius and Japan were of Irish or- 
igin: the Grand Lodge of Canada ee 
into being mainly through the support to) 
the Irish Lodges in that Dominion; al- 
most every country of Europe has known 
an Irish) Lodge; in Australia. New 
Zealand, China, India and Africa, some of 
them still exist and flourish under the 
Trish Constitution. ; ; 

This great and magnificent influence 
exercised abroad is, of course, the main 
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claim of the Grand Lodge of Ireland to 
fame; but its history at home has not 
been without dramatic scenes, and pro- 
vides illustrations of the brightest traits 
that adorn our beloved Order. 

In the present Bicentenary year, the 
Grand Lodge, with only some six to seven 
hundred Lodges on its roll, is probably 
really stronger than it has ever been in 
its history ; yet in the year 1816 it had 
almost double that number of Lodges on 
its register, which exceeded the sum total 
of English and Scotch Lodges combined. 
It is uneccessary, in the present article, 
to treat of the causes of the decline of 
Trish Masonry during the last century, 
or of the signs of its present gradually 
renewed strength. The real roots of vig- 
orous Masonic vitality, when all is said 
and done, perhaps spring from the Ma- 
sonic Charities of the Grand Lodge. Ire- 
land possesses three chief jewels of this 
kind, besides several minor ornaments, 
and of the three the oldest is the Masonic 
Female Orphan School, founded at. the 
close of the eighteenth century in laudable 


imitation of the English Royal Cumber- 
land School. With this, the Boys’ School, 
and the Victoria Jubilee Annuity Fund 
(corresponding to our Old People’s In- 
stitution for England) have since been 
joined. Ireland is an under-populated 
country, and for the last century her Ma- 
sons have been drawn from a minority of 
that population, yet the increasing de- 
mands of the Irish Masonic Charities 
have up to the present time been met by 
an increasing liberality on the part of 
her Freemasons, which shows that a poor 
country may have a proud spirit. It is 
characteristic of the Irish Constitution 
that the main way in which it will cele- 
brate its Bicentenary this year is by a 
special appeal to its Lodges to form a 
new Charitable Fund. 

Whatever honour is paid to the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland in this historic year by 
its sister Grand Lodges will be no more 
than it is conferring on itself by under- 
taking this truly Masonic mode of ccle- 
brating a long and honourable existence. 
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It was evident very early in the career 
of the first Grand Lodge that there would 
have to be something in the nature of 
Regulations to deal with such matters as 
the election of the Grand Master and the 
conduct of the Annual Grand Feast; and 
it appears also to be the case that, as 
early as 1721, Grand Lodge proposed to 
retain in its own hands the privilege of 
conferring the degree known as the Mas- 
ter’s Part, which was at that time the 
only degree practiced beyond that of Ac- 
ceptance, or Admission. It being the rec- 
ognized custom, at the time, that no one 
could be Master of a lodge who had not 
taken this degree, that conferred the rank 
of both Fellow and Master, it is obvious 
that this restriction operated to give 
Grand Lodge a large measure of control 
over the mastership of the lodges. Fur- 
ther, in 1721, it became apparent that an- 
other new departure was inevitable. The 
Four Old Lodges, that alone constituted 
Grand Lodge, were quite insufficient to 
cope with the numbers that now came into 
the Order, and some provision was clearly 
necessary to mect the requirements of the 
new brethren. What seems to have hap- 
pened is that Grand Lodge formally took 
power to constitute new lodges, and or- 
dered that all such lodges, to be regular, 
must have themselves constituted in ac- 
cordance with the form prescribed by the 
central authority, the essential feature of 
which would seem to have been that they 
were enrolled in a list maintained in Lon- 
don, and their names were notified to all 
existing lodges. There is good reason to 
believe that the rules on this subject were 
first promulgated by Grand. Master 
Payne, in 1721. 

This History of Masonry is Re-written 

It was in harmony with the spirit that 


animated the new body, that it now began 
to be felt that the old documents of the 
Craft were no longer suited to the exist- 
ing conditions. They had furnished it 
with a code of laws—the Old Charges— 
which had for a long time been in great 
measure obsolete, and had accordingly 
been ignored by the Masons, whenever 
they had occasion to frame regulations in 
their trade corporations. They had also 
preserved an elaborate legendary history, 
that could no longer be seriously main- 
tained as a satisfactory account of the 
origin of the Craft. Accordingly when 
the suggestion was made that the new 
authority should have a new history 
written for it, it was readily adopted, and 
the offer of Mr. James Anderson—he be- 
came Dr. Anderson at a later date—to 
write this history appears to have been 
accepted by Grand Lodge in September, 
1721. : 

The period was unfortunate. The his- 
tory of the Craft, as we now recognize, 
is bound up with the development of 
Gothic architecture, and with the trade 
gild system of mediaeval England. The 
first quarter of the eighteenth century 
was a time when it was fashionable to 
despise the indigenous Gothic as barbar- 
ous, and to exalt the Renascence art of 
Bramante and Palladio at its expense. 
Anderson was not of that robust order of 
intellects that maintains opinions running 
counter to those generally held, and ac- 
cordingly his attitude was that England, 
under the Stuarts and Hanoverians, had 
at last returned to the right way and the 
true Art of Masonry. 

The Traditional History traced Ma- 
sonry, or Geometry, back to the children 
of Lamech, and brought it down from 
them to David and Solomon: curious 
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craftsmen then disseminated the knowl- 
edge and brought it to France and Eng- 
land. In France, Charles Martel was the 
patron and protector of the Masons; in 
England, it was established by St. Alban 
first, and after by Athelstan and Edwin. 
No attempt had as yet been made to fill 
in the gaps in this narrative, which re- 
mained as it had been written some time 
early in the sixteenth century, that text 
itself being a revision of a much earlier 
account. Anderson adopted an entirely 
different scheme. He traced the art to 
Cain, who first built a city, having been 
instructed in Geometry by Adam. Then, 
after Grand Master Noah, we come to 
the Temple, which is described at great 
length, and from it all civilized architec- 
ture is derived. He traces the progress 
of the science, through Greece and Italy, 
to its culmination in Rome, in what he 
calls the Glorious Augustan Style. In 
Britain, after the Romans, all knowledge 
of the true art is lost, for Gothic is merely 
a barbarous substitute for it, and it is re- 
served for the House of Stuart to restore 
the knowledge of it, which was done when 
James I introduced Renascence architec- 
ture into this country, Subsequent mon- 
archs have encouraged the art by their 
bright example, in building Tampton 
Court, and so on, until the days of his 
Majesty King George, who laid the foun- 
dation of the church of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields. 

In constructing this account of the 
Craft Anderson relied 
on his general knowledge, and made very 
little use of such documents relating to 
the Masons themselves as were availalite 
at the time. Still less did he make any 
sort of independent inquir He was 
content to link up his Hanoverian Grand 
Lodge with Scotland and Rome, and to 
treat everything that was not due to one 
or the other of these influences as me 
English barbarisin. 


» almost exclusively, 


rely 


Other Matter is Added 
This history was completed during the 
mastership of Montagu, to whom the con- 
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cluding paragraph refers; and the Dedi- 
cation suggests that it was read by Mon- 
tagu and approved by him. But it was 
not at once printed. The Craft had its 
traditional Rules, the Old Charges, and 
the new Grand Lodge had its own Regu- 
lations, introduced by Payne in 1721, and 
apparently it was decided that these 
should be embodied in the work as pub- 
lished, the task of preparing them for 
publication being also entrusted to Ander- 
son, who possibly had for this part of his 
labors the assistance of brethren specially 
conversant with the facts. Current opin- 
ion, as we see from various allusions in 
contemporary literature, associated De- 
saguliers in particular, not only with this 
part of the work, but also with the His- 
tory, it being suggested (somewhat un- 
charitably perhaps) that a note therein 
which indicates a knowledge of Hebrew 
could not have been written by Anderson 
without assistance. In any case, Ander- 
son proceeded to embody in his work a set 
of Charges, thirty-nine Regulations, the 
Manner of Constituting a New Lodge, 
and a selection of poems and songs. 

The Charges were six in number, and 
were in fact a complete restatement of 
precepts to be found in the old texts, with 
some added material. They have been 
preserved to our own day with certain 
verbal modifications. The Regulations, 
as Anderson has himself stated in’ the 
heading to them, were a restatement of 
Payne's original rules, and it is not pos- 
sible to disentangle the new from the old 
in them; but it is obvious that they con- 
tain a great deal that was never put for- 
ward by Payne. Indeed, they are not even 
a statement of the law as it stood at the 
time, but are rather a draft of what An- 
derson considered it should be: for in- 
stance, they provide for a Treasurer, but 
this officer was not appointed for many 
years. They make elaborate provisions 
as to the election of the Grand Master, 
which never were the law, and they enact 
provisions with regard to the Annual 
Feast, which were independently promul- 
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gated some years later, the fact that An- 
derson had included them in his Regula- 
tions being ignored. 

Such then was the First Book of Con- 
stitutions: a History, written in the taste 
of the time; a set of six so-called Ancient 
Charges, which were in fact a modern ar- 
rangement based on passages in the old 
texts; a code of Regulations correspond- 
ing to nothing that existed in practice; 
directions for the ceremony of constitut- 
ing a new lodge, which were probably of- 
ficial and genuine; and a set of songs and 
poems of which one, the Enter’d Ap- 
prentice Song, has alone survived. The 
work was Anderson’s private property, 
although it took rank as an official publi- 
cation with the general public. From this 
book has come down the whole series of 
Constitutions, Ahiman Rezons, or what- 
ever they may be styled, that have been 
issued by Grand Lodges all over the 
world, but the original model has of neces- 
sity been much varied in the course of 
time. The developments beyond the Unit- 
ed Kingdom lie outside the scope of this 
article. 


Its Value as Contemporary Evidence 

As a contemporary document the Con- 
stitutions of 17283 afford us a certain 
amount of information as to the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Craft at this period, 
but not so much as we would like; far from 
it. In this respect the most important 
contribution is a list of lodges, distin- 
guished by numbers merely, which is ap- 
pended to what is called the Approbation. 
The work was submitted for the approval 
of Grand Lodge, in manuscript, in De- 
cember, or late in November, 1722, and 
was then ordered to be printed; and a 
formal and yery long Approbation was 
drawn up, possibly by Anderson himself, 
which was signed by the Masters and 
Wardens of twenty lodges—in two cases 
the signature of the Master has not been 
obtained. This is a valuable list of names. 
A year later, in November, 1723, the 
Grand Secretary compiled a list of lodges 
with names of their members in many 
cases, which is still on record in the first 
Minute Book of Grand Lodge. 


From this and other sources it appears 
that in December, 1722, there were at 
least twenty-three lodges in existence, so 
that three were not represented at the 
meeting of Grand Lodge at which the Ap- 
probation was signed. But no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from this circumstance. 
At the same time, from the actual minutes 
it is apparent that, when the brethren had 
had time to study Anderson’s Charges 
and Regulations, many of them were very 
far from approving the way in which he 
had carried out the work entrusted to 
him. The publication being, however, a 
private venture, the most they could do 
was to prevent any resolution being re- 
corded approving of his version of the 
Regulations, or confirming it; and this 
was what actually happened at the next 
meeting of Grand Lodge after the publi- 
cation, when a resolution to that effect 
had to be withdrawn, and one was sub- 
mitted that it was in the power of no per- 
son to make any innovation in the Body 
of Masonry without the consent of the 
Annual Meeting of Grand Lodge. An- 
derson seems to have realized that he had 
not earned the esteem of the brethren, for 
he did not appear again in Grand Lodge 
for some seven years. 

The work also enables us to reconstruct 
the actual history of the events of 1722, as 
to which Anderson in his second edition in 
1788 put forward a very inaccurate story. 
The Grand Master from June, 1722 to 
June, 1723, was Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
a nobleman of a most unstable and ee- 
centric disposition, who quitted England 
in 1725, a discredited Jacobite, and after 
wandering about the continent died in a 
Spanish monastery in the utmost indi- 
gence and misery in May, 1731. In 1 723 
he had had a serious difference with the 
Grand Lodge, which refused to allow it- 
self to be turned into a Jacobite political 
organization for his benefit, and he re- 
yenged himself by founding a rival so- 
ciety, styled the Gormogons, which pro- 
fessed to impart the secret wisdom of the 
Chinese, and assured all concerned that 
the Freemasons were a set of charlatans 
and humbugs. The Society collapsed as 
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soon as his influence had been withdrawn. 
Accordingly, while in 1723 during his 
Grand-Mastership his name was given 
due prominence in the Constitutions, the 
position of affairs was very different in 
1738. Anderson now alleged that Whar- 
ton, instead of succeeding to the office in 
the regular course in June, 1722, had got 
himself irregularly elected by a small 
clique, and was only allowed to hold office 
at all through the generosity of Montagu, 
who in January, 1723, recognized his au- 
thority, and permitted him to complete 
his year of office with his own Deputy and 
Wardens. That Wharton had been Grand 
Master could not well be denied, but it 
was now made to appear that he seized 
the office by fraud, and only held it by 
Montagu’s good will. The whole story is 
a fabrication; the Constitutions of 1723 
show conclusively that Wharton was 
Grand Master in his own right, with the 
approval of at least twenty lodges out of 
twenty-three in December, 1722, and was 
then busy constituting new lodges, and the 
contemporary references in the news- 
papers show that he was not merely elect- 
ed in June, 1722, but was chosen by a 
unanimous yote, 


Making Masters in Grand Lodge Becomes 
Obsolete 

We learn, from the official Minutes, 
that the direction of Grand Lodge, which 
appears in the Regulations, that the su- 
perior Degree, the Master’s Part, was 
only to be conferred in Grand Lodge, was 
abrogated in November, 1725. It is ob- 
vious that as soon as there were lodges 
all over England—and the Craft had he- 
gun to spread to the country in the pre- 
vious year—this restriction was unwork- 
able. It is most probable that the restric- 
tion was in fact never observed. It 
would almost appear as though Payne, at 
the same time that he regularized the for- 
mation of new lodges in 1721, thought it 
wise to institute this check on their activ- 
ities; but that the old lodges were not 
willing to allow what had been their time 
immemorial privilege to be thus taken 
from them, and that the Regulation was 


in fact a dead letter. This may indeed 
be the explanation of the introduction of 
the intermediate degree of the Fellow- 
craft, which was arrived at, not by inter- 
fering with the Master’s Part, but by 
splitting up the Acceptance. By this 
means a Brother became a Fellow, and 
so technically eligible to be the Master 
of a lodge; and Grand Lodge’s position 
being thus turned as it were, the abroga- 
tion of the Regulation was bound to fol- 
low sooner or later. The custom which 
makes it necessary that the Master should 
have taken the Third Degree is a develop- 
ment of later date. 

There are very few hints of Ritual in 
the book. We have a prescribed form of 
words for the ceremony of constituting a 
new lodge; we have the definite statement 
that there were only two degrees, the Ad- 
mission, and the Master’s Part, which 
conferred the rank of Fellow and Master; 
and we have a long note in the History 
on the name Hiram Abif. This indicates 
that the name itself was not regarded as 
secret—although it does appear that it 
had been so considered in carlicy times— 
and also shows, as we should expect, that 
it had a particular significance for the 
Craft. It was also a name which, outside 
the Craft, would at this time be unknown 
to the general public, as it had disap- 
peared from our Bibles by 1550, or so. 
Accordingly, it was presumably because 
it had been preserved in the lodges them- 
selves, without its exact meaning being 
understood, that a note was now deemed 
appropriate. It cannot be said that there 
is anywhere in the work a specific refer- 
ence to any other degree, although there 
are several hints of mystery introduced, 
and at the end there occurs the phrase 
“the whole body resembles a well-built 
Arch.” 

In the same way as the original restric- 
tions as to conferring the higher degree 
had to go by the board, so the form of 
constituting a new lodge had to be modi- 
fied when lodges had come into existence 
far away from the metropolis. Originally, 
the ceremony was to be conducted by the 
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Grand Master or his Deputy in person; 
later the duty was delegated to a deputy 
appointed ad hoc, in the locality; and 
eventually the formalities were exchanged 
for the issue of a written certificate—the 
Warrant of today—the ceremony being 
carried out by the Provincial authorities. 
The Provincial system, which is peculiar 
to this country, is in its development 
closely connected with the constituting of 
new lodges. 

In 1738 Anderson brought out his sec- 
ond edition. In this he re-wrote the His- 
tory in such a fashion that Gould was 
driven to suggest that he was cither fail- 
ing in his wits, or deliberately hoaxing 
the Grand Lodge. But it was an uncrit- 
ical age, and this extraordinary account 
of our origin and early history, was sol- 
emnly reprinted for a century and more 
by Preston, Oliver and others, and is not 
without its admirers today. It ceased to 
appear as part of the Constitutions after 


the Union. In 1738 Anderson also re- 
issued his original Regulations, but he 
added to them a confused jumble of al- 
leged amendments and explanations, which 
made the whole thing unintelligible. In 
the next edition, that of 1756, the Regu- 
lations were entirely recast. They were 
again revised in 1815 and still again in 
1882, when they took the form they a 
today, although since then various sma 
amendments have been made. Through- 
out all these changes a certain amount 
of Anderson’s wording has persisted, and 
can still be traced, in the earlier Regula- 
tions of our modern official Constitutions. 
The Six Charges stand today very nearly 
as he wrote them in 1723. 

The influence of this work on the Craft 
ever since its original publication, just 
over two hundred years ago, is difficult to 
estimate; but with all its faults it must 
always be one of the most important pos- 
sessions of Freemasons. 


SWADDLING CLOTHES 


(Copyright, 1925, by The Masonic Service Association of the United States. 


Reprinted by 


You are taught that, as an Entered 
Apprentice, you are passing through the 
period of carly Masonic youth. As a 
Felloweraft, should you attain that higher 
estate, you will learn that your condition, 
then, is emblematic of manhood; while as 
a Master Mason, if it is your happy for- 
tune ever to be raised to the Light, you 
will learn that true Freemasonry mak 
a man sure of a well spent life, and gives 
him assurance of a glorious immortality. 

When newly born into the world, 2 
human baby is the most helpless of all 
animals. His first tender years are 
wholly a time of learning; learning to 
eat, ‘Jearning to manage his members, 
learning to walk, learning to make him- 
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self understood, learning to understand. 
The period you, as an Entered pale aed 
must spend before you can receive : 
degree of Fellow of the Craft, comnespon 
to these early years of childhood ; you 
must learn to manage your Masonic mem- 
bers, you must learn to understand et? 
sonic language, and to make yourse 
understood in it. , : 
The Entered Apprentice is more like a 
child in an institution than like one m % 
home. In the home the child has the un- 
divided attention of his parents ; in the 
institution he has, necessarily, only the 
divided attention of those who must 
mother and father many children, and the 
help he individually receives is less as the 
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number who claim it is greater. The 
lodge is an institution; as an Entered 
Apprentice you will receive careful in- 
struction in the necessary arts of Ma- 
sonry, in so far as you are prepared to 
receive them, but, obviously, there can be 
no coddling, no tender individual atten- 
tions to you which are not also given to 
all other Entered Apprentices of your 
lodge. 

One child stands out above another in 
its development in an institution because 
of its inherent brightness, and because of 
its willingness to study and to learn. As 
an Entered Apprentice Mason you will 
stand out above your fellows as you pay 
strict attention to those brethren who are 
your instructors, and as you are willing 
to study and to learn. For your monitors, 
my brother, no matter how great their 
erudition, and how large their charity and 
willingness to serve you, can only point 
for you the path, and give you those ele- 
mentary instructions in Masonry which 
are the minimum with which you can walk 
onward. 

Your feet have been set upon a path. 
In your hands has been thrust the staff 
of ritual, the bread of knowledge, and the 
water of prayer. With these alone you 
can proceed up the path until you come 
to the wall marked ‘Felloweraft,” and the 
straight gate through which you can pass 
only if you have digested the bread, drunk 
the water and still have your staff. But 
you can climb the quicker, see more of the 
beauties by the way, and arrive with 
greater strength for the next highway 
upon which you will travel, if you are not 
content with the least which you may take 
as aids, but demand a greater equipment. 

There are books, my brother; many, 
many books. First, there is what js 
known as the Monitor of your jurisdic- 
tion; a small book which contains all of 
the ritual of all of the degrees which may 
be printed. A careful study of it will re- 
eall to your mind much that you heard 
while receiving your first degree, and sug- 
gest many questions to your mind; ques- 
tions which any thinking candidate must 
ask, and queries which, answered, will 
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make him a better Entered Apprentice. 
The answers to many of these questions 
you will find in many good books on Free- 
masonry. Any Entered Apprentice who 
will read and ponder a good volume which 
deals with the first degree of Freemasonry, 
will approach the West Gate for his Fel- 
loweraft degree in a more humble attitude, 
a more reverent spirit, and with a happier 
and more confident heart than he who is 
satisfied merely with his staff, his bread, 
and his water. 

For consider, my brother; Freemasonry 
is old, old. No man knoweth just how 
old, but deep students of the art have 
gathered unimpeachable evidence ; evidence 
of the character which would be convincing 
in a court of law, that the principles which 
underlie Freemasonry and which are 
taught in its symbolism, go back beyond 
the dawn of written history. Freemason- 
ry’s symbols are found wherever the phys- 
ical evidences of ancient civilizations are 
unearthed. Seeret orders of all ages, all 
climes, all peoples, have, independently of 
each other, sought the Great Truths along 
the same paths, and concealed what they 
found in much the same symbols. Free- 
masonry is the repository of the learning 
of the ages, a storchouse of the truths of 
life and death, religion, and immortality ; 
aye, even of the truths we know regarding 
the Great Architect of the Universe, which 
have been painfully won, word by word 
and line by line, from the books of nature 
and of the inquiring mind, by literally 
thousands of generations of men. 

No man has a mind big enough, quick 
enough, open enough, to absorb and under- 
stand in an evening even the introduction 
to what Freemasonry knows; not in a 
month of evenings! No degree, no matter 
how impressively performed, can possibly 
take him far along this road. All that 
the Entered Apprentice Degree can do is 
to point the way, and give you the suste- 
nance by which you may travel. 

You may travel with your cars closed, 
and your eyes upon the ground. You will 
arrive, physically, even as a traveller with 
bandaged eyes may arrive after a toilsome 
journey. But to travel thus is not to 
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learn. And the Freemason who does not 
learn, what sort of a Freemason is he? 
Pin wearer, only: denying himself the 
greatest opportunity given, to man to 
make of himself truly one of the greatest 
brotherhood the world has ever known. 
Therefore, my brother Entered Appren- 
tice, use the month or more which is given 
you between this and the Felloweraft De- 
eree, not only to receive your monitorial 
instruction and learn, letter perfect, the 
ritual in which so much more is hidden 
than is revealed, but also to investigate for 
yourelf; to read for yourself; to learn 
for yourself; the meaning of some of our 
symbols and how they came to be. 
“You will find Masons who will say to 
you that all of Masonry which any man 
needs to know is found in the degrees. So 
will you find those who say to you that all 
any man needs to know of God or religion 
is found in the Great Light which rests 
upon our holy Altar. But be not discour- 
aged by these, my brother, nor put your 
faith in the vision of any Mason; the oniy 
eyes with which you may truly see are your 
own; the only faith which is truly valuable 
to any man, is his own. Reason it out for 
yourself ; every man needs an education in 
Holy Writ to expound for him the hidden 
truths which are in the Great Light, there- 
fore you require some writer or student to 
expound for you the hidden truths which 
are in Masonry’s ritual and symbols. But 
a legion of devoted men of God have spent 
thousands of years digging in the Book of 
Books, and always have they discovered 
some new gold. With no irreverence, nor 
any comparison of the fundamentals of 
Freemasonry with the Bible, it can be said 
that generations of men have sought in 
the mountain which is Freemasonry for 
the gold which is Truth of God, and found 
it; and that without such patient delving, 
the gold could not be seen. Do you, then, 
dig for yourself, but dig by the light of 
the lamps lit by those who have gone this 
way before you. ; 
This United States of ours has its rit- 
ual; its Declaration of Independence, its 
Constitution, its Bill of Rights. Doubtless 
you have read all of these; perhaps, in 
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school, you memorized them, as now you 
must memorize Masonic ritual. But you 
would not contend that the mere learning 
by heart of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence or the Constitution ever made any 
man an authority upon them, nor that the 
foreigner investigating our institutions tos 
the first time could become a good Ameri- 
can merely by such memorization. We 
require the highest tribunal in all the 
world, the Supreme Court, to interpret to 
us our own Constitution, and not yet have 
any of our legislators come to the end of 
the meanings of those liberties for which 
we declared when this country first _— 
up its head among the nations of the 
world, and cried the birth cry. : 
As an Entered Apprentice you are 
barely born, Masonically. You must 
learn, my brother, and learn well, if you 
are to enter into your heritage. That 
which is worth having, in this world, ed 
worth working for; indeed, as you know 
from your experience in life, anything 
which you must not work for, turns soon 
to ashes in your mouth. Without labor, 
there can be no rest; without work there 
can be no vacation; without pain, thee 
can be no pleasure; without sorrows als 
is no joy. And equally true it 1s, hs ® 
while men do receive the degrees of J a 
sonry at the hands of their brethren, ig 
is no Freemasonry in a man’s heart if 1¢ 
has not been willing to sacrifice some time, 
give some effort, some study, ask seine 
questions, digest some philosophy, to maxe 
it truly his own. ; 
" ee ate ceremony through which you 
i the immediate 


recently passed not only has ! oe 
and obvious significance of charity to ‘ 
deserving; a man may be divested of a 

wealth to teach him something else a 
the giving of alms and the succoring ory 
distressed. If you will suppose yourse j 
marooned upon a desert island, the er 
man upon land shut in by the sea, Noe 
readily recognize that all the wealth of _ 
Indies might there be of less real value i 
you than a box of matches, a cup of water, 
a tool of iron. The richest man m the 
world could gain nothing with his gold if 
he were forced to live at the poles of the 
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earth. Money is only of value where ma- 
terial things may be obtained by barteriny 
labor; money being the measure and token 
of labor. A man may be moneyless and 
still wealthy, as you might be upon your 
desert island if you had tools, nails, mate- 
rials, with which to build yourself a boat 
in order to make your escape. 

So this ceremony, which you have 
already been taught, was not performed 
to trifle with your feelings, should make 
not only a deep and lasting impre 
your mind as to charity and giving aid 
but should serve to point out to you that 
Freemasonry’s deepest and truest treas- 
ures are those of the mind and heart; not 
to be bought, not to be received as a free 
gift, not to be found, not to be obtained 
es in ie way whatsoever except by 
patient search, and willing, hd : labor. 

Read, my brother; fala Mo 


en 3 read symbolism and 
read a history of Freemasonry; read the 


Old Charges; read your Monitor, Read 
study, and digest; make your own some of 
the store of knowledge which is Freema- 
sonry’s make of yourself an Entered 
Apprentice in the hidden as well as the 
literal sense of the word. 
You are called an “Entere 
when there has been performed over you 
and with you, a certain ceremony, but you 
cannot in reality be “entered” } 7 


sion on 


d Apprentice” 


unless you 
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are willing to enter. There is homely truth 
in many an old saying. The horse who is 
led to the water will only drink if he is 
thirsty; no man can make him swallow if 
he will not. Freemasonry, which has con- 
ferred upon you the distinction of its First 
Degree, has brought you through a green 
pasture and made you to lie down beside 
the still water of its truth. But there lives 
not the Grand Master of any jurisdiction, 
all powerful in Freemasonry though he is, 
who can make you drink of those waters: 
there lives not the man, be he king, prince 
or potentate, with no matter what tem- 
poral power or what strength of army or 
of wealth, who can force you through the 
door your brethren have swune wide at 
your approach, ° 

The pathway is before you. The staff, 
the bread, the water are in your hand. 
Whether you will travel blindly and in 
want, or eagerly and with joy, depends 
only and wholly upon you. |” 

And very largely upon what you now 
do, how soon you emerge from your swad- 
dling clothes, and how well you learn, will 
depend the epitaph some day to be written 
of your memory on the hearts of your fel- 
low lodge members ; it is for you to decide 
whether they will say of you: “Just an- 
other lodge member,” or A true Free- 
mason, a faithful Son of Light.” 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY 


Thomas Cardinal Wolsey was born at Ip- 
swich, England, March, 1471. Educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, under King 
Henry VIII he was rapidly advanced as fol- 
lows: Canon of Windsor; Dean of York; 
Bishop of Lincoln, Archbishop of York; Car- 
dinal (year 1515); Papal Legate (year 
1518). On various serious charges, includ- 
ing his failure to obtain a divorce for the 
king at Pope Clement’s hands, the was 
stripped of all power and banished. Later 
arrested at Caywood Castle, charged with 
high treason, and died while under arrest 
in Leicester Abbey, November 29, 1530. 

Possibly no other character in the writ- 
ings of Shakespeare presents such a piti- 
ful example of lost power and prestige, as 
that of the venerable Cardinal Wolsey in 
“King Henry VIII.” 

His was the bitterness of exposure— 
terrible denouement — that turned him 
from the highly authoritative position he 
had maintained at court and sent him, 
penniless and crushed, to an English 
prison, a political and ecclesiastical bank- 
rupt. 

Wolsey, a dominant figure whose prog- 
ress had been rapid, not satisfied to pursue 
the even tenor of his church duties, 
“played polities” gently and unobtrusive- 
ly at first, then followed up his gains with 
more imperative force and confident bold- 
ness. 


The Cardinal’s Comment 
Regarding Henry’s infatuation for the 

maid, Anne Boleyn, Wolsey soliloquized as 

follows: 

The late queen’s gentlewoman, a knight’s 
daughter, 

To be her mistress’ mistress! The queen’s 
queen! 

This candle burns not clear: ‘Tis I must 
snuff it; 

Then, out it goes. What though I know her 
virtuous, 

And well deserving? Yet I know her for 

A spleeny Lutheran. . . 

Again there is sprung up 

An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer; one 


Hath crawl’d into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. 

The above aptly illustrates the car- 
dinal’s opinion of non-Catholics in gen- 
eral, and his exalted impression of his own 
importance in particular. 7s 

He easily influenced the bluff King 
“Fal” and dominated Queen Katharine, 
ever exercising great tact and the suave 
demeanor of a polished courtier. _ 

Finally, an important letter was inte 
cepted, and Wolsey’s carefully laid plans 
and private financial operations were given 
to King Henry directly—a trick of fate 
causing the monarch to become well ac- 
quainted with the subtle transactions and 
secret negotiations of the churchman. 

His Majesty lost no time in sending for 
the priest and, with supreme irony and 
withering scorn, exposed him before the 
fair assemblage of nobles, ladies, and other 
court followers. 

Wolsey, assuming gentle and holy attr 
prise, attempted to stage a “comeback,” 
and his answers to the enraged monarch 
were couched in the most respectful and 
humble of terms, assuring the king of his 
loyalty and devotion. The incriminating 
paper was then dramatically produced, 
and the cardinal was forced to acknowl- 
edge defeat at the sight of his own figures 
and facts in the king’s hands. . 

Then followed humiliation and derision 
—the noblemen actually drawing swords 
on the man of holy church, his cloth alone 
saving him from physical violence. By 
royal decree he was completely stripped 
of all authority, his hoarded wealth seized 
and his estates confiscated. Accompany- 
ing these dire results of his unfortunate 
statesmanship, he was banished forever, an 
object of ridicule and contempt. 

The Masterful Speech 

Sending for the faithful Cromwell, Wol- 
sey imparted to him these final words in 
admonition, which might be regarded 
either as a supreme and masterful attempt 
at justification or the heart-broken ad- 
missions of Wolsey the man: 
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Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambi- 
tion: ... 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy coun- 
try’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s: Then, if thou fall’st, 
O Cromwell, : 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr... 
Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
I serv'd my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 7 

Oh, Wolsey, how delightfully inconsist- 
ent! Mow clever of you to leave England 
posing as a martyr to your religious con- 
victions! Always the diplomat! You 
might have inspired Shakespeare to pen 
that immortal line: “Consistency, thou art 
a jewel.” . 

That Wolsey defeated his own ends re- 
mains a fact. The bridges along the road 
of unwise ambition were burned behind 
him, thus cutting off his retreat. The 
weak link in his armor was “self’”’—though 
the above quotation carefully eliminates 
any feature that would discredit his serv- 
1ce at court as papal ambassador. 

Here was a second Alexander the Great, 
longing for other worlds to conquer. Per- 
sonal ambition garbed in the sear 


let cloch 
of church. neat 


Self above king, country, and 
even “spiritual father”? at Rome. Supreme 
ego. 

Vanity killed Wolsey—robbed him of 
everv advantage, every material honor, 
everv worldly possession; then he turned 
to his God as a last resort. 

England Emerges 

The passing of Wolsey marked an era 
of great spiritual and moral uplift in Enyg- 
land. Bishop Cranmer’s name is indis- 
solubly linked with Protestant England, 


and today our English brethren are broad- 
visioned and free; the country has pro- 
gressed steadily ever since the yoke of 
Rome was lifted. 

Great Britain is heartily disliked by the 
Roman Catholic Church today, as of yore. 
The reason is too evident for necessary 
discussion. A review of the Irish question 
will convince the disinterested observer 
that the church has never forgiven Eng- 
land for ousting Wolsey, any more than 
she has pardoned Luther for severing the 
religious bonds of Germany. “Rome Never 
Changes,” the famous theologians and 
doctors of canon law tell us. Her mental 
attitude, therefore, must be as narrow 
and stagnant as is was in the days of her 
bloody wars with the French Huguenots 
—of her insidous and terrible Inquisition. 

Cardinal Wolsey is not, however, to be 
condemned as an exceptionally evil man. 
There are many of his type in the world 
today, possibly more fortunate in conceal- 
ing their activities. It was simply his 
misfortune to be discovered before his high 
ambition was realized—to occupy the 
throne of St. Peter in the Vatican at 
Rome. 


Had he taken God into his confidence, 
had he put into practice the very advice 
he later gave Cromwell, had he served the 
Divine Master “with half the zeal” as he 
served self—what a difference in his lot. 
Holy Writ tells us: “Ye cannot serve both 
God and mammon,” as “the house divided 
against itself cannot stand,” and Cardinal 
Wolsey demonstrated, by his unfortunate 
experience, the truth of these sacred ad- 
monitions—New Age. 
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TEMPLE BUILDERS 


On Morningside Heights, New York 
City, the magnificent and inspiring Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine is rapidly 
nearing completion. In the District of 
Columbia another great temple is being 
erected on Mount St. Alban. The latter 
is ideally situated on a beautiful wooded 
eminence, and from the base of the Peace 
Cross in the cathedral grounds one may 
obtain a splendid panoramic view of the 
city of Washington. 

In Bethlehem Chapel of the cathedrai 
lies entombed the body of America’s war- 
time President, Woodrow Wilson. This 
has given Mount St. Alban a distinct 
prominence that results in thousands of 
admirers of our late President making « 
pilgrimage to the national capital and 
mingling with other thousands of reverent 
folk drawn from all parts of the world to 
the massive and imposing House of God 
in course of construction. 

The body of America’s late naval hero, 
Admiral George Dewey, recently removed 
from Arlington Cemetery, now rests 
among the hallowed dead in a crypt be- 
neath the stone flags of the chapel. Tn 
years to come the Washington Cathedral 
may be favorably compared with West- 
minster, both as to beauty of structure 
and prominence of those resting from their 
worldly labors within the sacred precincts. 

Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of 
Washington, has labored unceasingly in 
the interest of this cathedral. His activi- 
ties have covered wide scope, and his clo- 
quent sermons have been broadcast the 
length and breadth of the country. Of 
remarkable personality, and masterful dic- 
tion, the distinguished clergyman has ever 
inspired interest in this national shrine. 
In his writings Bishop Freeman states: 

We believe it can be successfully main- 
tained that the erection of a great Protestant 
Cathedral in Washington is related immedi- 
ately and vitally to the largest and most 
intimate concerns of our life as a people. 
Men are still susceptible to that which ex- 
presses the noblest ideals of life, and there 


is nothing that so completely appeals to their 
imagination as a mighty building | whose 
every line suggests prayer and devotion. As 
a state cannot exist without well-ordered gov- 
ernment, and as well-ordered government 
implies fit centers for its administration, so 
religion demands not only well conceived 
and dignified forms for its expression, but 
fit and noble buildings in which to give this 
expression its noblest and finest setting. This 
is more largely true of Washington than of 
any city in the nation. ‘To the capital we 
may reasonably look for that which witnesses 
to the highest and noblest expression of our 
spiritual ideals. : 

Americanism connotes more than money 
power or man power. It interprets to our 
consciousness all that is implied in a living 
faith in a living God. The Washington Ca- 
thedral is to be the greatest expression of 
this faith, the finest and truest interpreter 
of Americanism at its best. 

The operative mason 1s and always has 
been conspicuously identified with cathed- 
ral building. The sound of metal upon 
stone arises from the quarry; the forests 
ring with the axe; the tools of labor are 
everywhere evident ; the square, compasses, 
level, plumb, setting wall, ete. In skilled 
hands these instruments and materials per- 
form wonders—slowly but surely the great 
walls and buttresses of the mighty cathed- 
ral rise; thus “sermons in stone” are be- 
ing made to the Divine Architect, a haven 
of refuge, cool sanctuary for the ae 
pilgrim, and a house of prayer and medi- 
tation are thus being created to bring man 
closer to God in a quict and peaceful re- 
treat, removed from the turmoil and strife 
of the world. 

Thus, we behold the material cathedral 
with our physical vision. Now as to spec- 
ulative Masonry and the spiritual ca- 
thedral: the members of this great Order 
have always been builders, actively pro- 
moting every interest that tends to bring 
man into closer harmony with his God. 
Today, as of yore, vast numbers of Ma- 
sons are contributing their financial sup- 
port, giving their time and labors, to the 
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great structures herein mentioned. Bishop 
Freeman, a 32nd degree Mason, is demon- 
strating, ably and convincingly, just what 
‘can be done to aid the sacred cause of 
cathedral building. 

Masons of the speculative Order are in- 
dividually building their mental cathedrals 
with the aid of proper working tools. They 
well know the allegorical significance of 
the square, compasses, level, and plumb, 
and are shaping and perfecting that spir- 


itually-visualized Temple in consciousness, 
erected to the Glory of God and for the 
benefit of men and nations. While we 
may not have the opportunity of actually 
laboring with stone and wood in the build- 
ing of our wonderful Protestant cathe- 
drals, there yet remains work which we 
can do—and that is to financially aid the 
cause, thus having an active part in this 
most worthy endeayor.—New Age. 
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FAILURES 


A South African Opinion 


Why is it that so many of our brethren 
fall away from the fraternal circle of their 
Lodges? The causes of such loss of in- 
terest demand really serious investigation 
in order that some solution to the prob- 
lem may be arrived at, and remedies de- 
vised to stop the annual wastage so dis- 
concerting to the Lodge officers; and so 
disheartening to the brethren who took it 
upon themselves to vouch for the worthi- 
ness and integrity of such “Masonic fail- 
ures” upon their initiation. 

We can find no excuse whatever for the 
majority of those who haye forgotten 
their obligations; broken their promises 
and thus forfeited the right to take part 
in the functions of the Craft and share 
its privileges. They offered themselves 
for membership of their own free will, and 
before they were allowed to enter a Lodge- 
room the purpose of our Order was a 
plained to them in order that they might 
withdraw if they cared. They professed 
entire sympathy with our ideals, and we 
took them at their word; conferred upon 
them the degrees making them Master 
Masons and_ brothers amongst us and 


then, in a few short years—or even 
months—they lost interest; ceased to obey 
the summons to attend Lodge, ceased to 
pay their dues, and ceased to command 
the respect of those whose proffered fra- 
ternal friendship they spurned. 

It would be uncharitable indeed, and 
unworthy of us as Masons, to regard 
such “failures” as deliberately dishon- 
ourable, but it would certainly appear 
that they failed to realise the solemnity 
of their undertakings and the charges 
given them. 

Freemasonry does not demand impos- 
sible tasks of its members. It docs not 
require neglect of business, or even social 
activities necessary to the material ad- 
vancement of a brother in life. It does, 
however, expect that a man who has 
pledged his word as a Mason on the V. 8. 
L. shall ever remember the gravity of the 
promises he made when he was admitted 
to the S. D. 

There are brothers, of course, whose 
avocations are such as to prevent their 
regular attendance at Lodge, but surely 
there are few who cannot make an ocea- 
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sional visit possible. It is to be feared 
that in many cases apathetic brethren al- 
low the most trivial circumstances to form 
an excuse for non-attendance. 

While the “Masonic failure” is, in the 
majority of cases, solely to blame for his 
unenviable position, there are many fac- 
tors assisting human frailty in this re- 
spect. It may be that a brother encoun- 
ters financial difficulties which prevent the 
payment of his dues, and, believing every 
brother of his lodge to be acquainted 
with his indebtedness, he allows foolish 
pride to keep him away from the very 
men who have undertaken to regard his 
wants as theirs and who are, if they are 
worthy to be called Freemasons, ready 
and willing to afford all the relief it is in 
their power to extend to him. 

There are instances, fortunately very 
few, in which our brethren have deviated 
from the moral code, and have suffered 
the penalty. They, in their shame, have 
hidden themselves. Have we sought them 
out to lift them from the mire into which 
they have fallen? Eyen though they can 
no longer be called “worthy”? Masons, 
should we not remember our own weak- 
nesses and stoop to aid an erring brother? 

Perhaps, however, the most potent 
factor contributing to the loss of Lodge 
members is their removal from one town, 
or district, to another in the pursuance 
of their employment. They may at the 
time regard the migration as merely 
temporary, and thus do not consider it 
necessary to obtain a demit. They also, 
thoughtlessly, omit to advise their Lodge 
secretary of their altered address, and 
thus communications fail to reach them. 
Possibly, they go to a place where they 
are unknown; find that cither business 
activities, timidity or other cause prevents 
them from visiting local Lodges, and ulti- 
mately, with the flight of time, forget 
their duty to the Craft. 


2 
3 


It is with diffidence that we touch upon 
another phase of the subject under dis- 
cussion. We do not forget that charity 
in word, as well as deed, is the root of 
Masonic teaching, but it is evident there 
are “Masonic failures” who should never 
have been given the opportunity to fail: 
Those who sought and obtained admit- 
tance to our fraternity with purely mer- 
cenary motives, and were disappointed to 
find that Masonry offers no easy path 
to success, professionally or socially, but 
on the other hand requires its adherents 
to be as ready to give as to receive. Many 
of our readers will recollect men of this 
stamp, who offered themselves as initiates 
in all apparent sincerity but very shortly 
after the degrees making them Master 
Masons had been conferred upon them 
the Lodge saw them no more. The Order 
is, of course, well rid of such men, but 
each such “failure” should remind breth- 
ren of the value of Dr. Taylor’s admoni- 
tion: “Be careful whom you recommend 
as a candidate for initiation.... If you 
have a good Lodge, keep it select. Great 
numbers are not always beneficial.” 

There is no need to seck a means to 
recover “failures” of the last mentioned 
class, but we should certainly look for 
some method whereby the loss of brethren 
who are mercly thoughtless, weak or 
apathetic may be avoided. 

The first and most efficacious preventa- 
tive of “Masonic failures” is, of course, 
the strict observance of the advice quoted 
above. Let no brother propose a candi- 
date unless he is firmly convinced that the 
man for whom he is prepared to act as 
sponsor is of such sterling character as 
will ensure his being a credit to his pro- 
poser; his Lodge and the Craft in gen- 
eral. In every instance of the acceptance 
of a brother into the Craft, it should be 
the rule that his sponsors become his 
mentors until such time as he has 
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acquired a firm foundation in the knowl- 
edge of the symbolism and philosophy 
of our Institution, and realises that 
its rights and privileges are of too 
great a value to be thrown aside for the 
tinsel of the profane world. If such a 
duty were obligatory, brethren would give 
greater thought to the serious step they 
take when they bring a man to our portals 
as worthy to become a brother amongst 
us. 

Although the blame for failing Mason- 
ically rests primarily with the individual, 
much could be done to make Freemason- 
ry more attractive to the brother “on the 
floor.” It cannot be expected that every 
initiate will possess the qualificatious 
necessary for the fulfilment of the duties 
pertaining to the higher offices of a 
Lodge, or that every member has the time 
at his disposal to accept such offices; it 
should, however, be possible to find work 
in some form for each brother in a Lodge, 
according to his capacity and availabili- 
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ty, and thus sustain an interest in Ma- 
sonic activities which should go far to 
minimise the loss of members through 
apathy born of idleness. 

The very disturbing subject we have 
under notice is in no way peculiar to 
South Africa. We are told by an Amer- 
ican writer that about 90 per cent of the 
members of the Craft in that country take 
no active interest in its affairs. We feel 
safe in saying that in this country we 
can show a far larger percentage of 
“good” Masons, but it remains that our 
wastage is far too great, and calls for 
practical measures toward reduction. 

To our mind there is only one possible 
solution to the problem—and that is 
Work. As we have stated, every brother 
in a Lodge should have some duty to per- 
form which will make him feel that he is 
really a Master Mason and a Builder—- 


not a drone.—T'he Masonic Journal 
(South Africa.) 


HENRY PRICE 


By Bro. H. L. Harwoop, in The Builder 


The most important event in the his- 
tory of Masonry in New England, and 
one of the most important in the history 
of the whole of the American Craft, was 
the issuance of a Deputation to Henry 
Price by the Grand Master of England, 
Lord Viscount Montague, in which Price 
was authorized to be “Provincial Grand 
Master of New England and Dominions 
and Territories thereunto belonging.” 

There has been much debate over the 
date of this instrument. The Betiehle 
Manuscript (see Study Club article last 
month), written between July 27 and Au- 
gust 23, 1737, gave the date as April 13, 
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1733; this same date was given in the 
petition for charter of the First Lodge 
in Boston, July 80, 1733; in the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Deputation to John Rowe in 
1768; and in a communication from Grand 
Seeretary French of the Grand Lodge of 
England, Bro. Melvin M. Johnson believes 
April 13 to have been correct. But the 
earliest records of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, written by Pelham, gave 
it as April 80; so did Ebenezer Swan ia 
the earliest records of the First Lodge of 
Boston. A number of later writers, such 
as Drummond, MacCalla, Stillson and 
Hughan have followed Swan and Pelham; 
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but a careful analysis of the facts prepon- 
derate in favor of the date as April 13. 
This point is of little intrinsic impor- 
tance, nevertheless it has been made the 
basis for attacks on the validity of Price’s 
Deputation, of which more anon. 

Henry Price received his Deputation in 

person, while visiting the Grand Lodge of 

England, and paid for it a fee of three 
guineas. It was signed by Thomas Bat- 
son, Deputy Grand Master, and by the 
Grand Wardens, and is supposed to have 
carried the seal of Grand Master Mon- 
tague. No record of the issuance of the 
Deputation was entered in the minutes of 
the Grand Lodge of England, but the 
same thing holds true of other Deputa- 
tions known to have been issued, as de- 
scribed in this department last month. A 
Deputation for a Provincial Grand Mas- 
tership was issued privately by the Grand 
Master, as one of the prerogatives of his 
office, and was held to be the personal 
property of the recipient; for these rea- 
sons it frequently happened that not min- 
utes of such a transaction were entered 
in Grand Lodge records. Price’s Deputa- 
tion has been printed in full in Johnson’s 
Beginnings of Freemasonry in America, 
and in the Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, 1871, taken 
from the Beteihle Manuscript of 1737. 
Price brought his Deputation with him 
upon his return to Boston in the spring of 
1733 and almost immediately laid it be- 
fore a number of the brethren. 

Price was born in London in 1697. The 
Minutes of the Grand Lodge of England 
show that in 1730 he was a member of 
Lodge No. 75, meeting at the Rainbow 
Coffee House, in London, and as such was 
doubtlessly well and favorably known to 
the brethren of Grand Lodge. He was 
in Boston in 1723, but later returned to 
London where, as noted above, he was 
present at Grand Lodge in 1733. Between 
April 18 and July 80 of that same year 
he returned to Boston, where he remained 
during the whole of a long life. 

Records of a suit filed by him in Bos- 
ton in 1733-4 have him described as 
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“Henry Price of Boston,” a tailor by pro- 
fession, in which calling he could not have 
stood very high in the social hierarchy 
of the city; but in 1733 Governor Jon- 
athan Belcher appointed him cornet, or 
standard-bearer, in the Governor’s troop 
of cavalry, with the rank of major, by 
which title he was always known there- 
after; this office, according to the usages 
of the time, bestowed upon him a certain 
amount of social distinction. Price formed 
a business partnership with Francis Be- 
teihle in 1736, to operate a general store 
and tailor shop, with Price in charge of 
the latter. But in three or four years 
Price severed the connection, purchased 
a lot of land for £100, erected on it a 
brick building in which he kept a clothing 
and dry goods store, and very evidently 
prospered greatly, for he retired in 1750 
in possession of a great amount of real 
estate. By religion he was an Episcopali- 
an, against which there was a great deal 
of prejudice in Boston in those times ; but 
later in life, though without any change 
in his creed, he also purchased pews in 
three mecting houses not of his faith, a 
fact that evidences a life-long and sincere 
interest in religion without the taint of 
sectarianism. 

In 1737 he was married to Mary Town- 
send. A year after her death in 1751 he 
married Mary Tilden of Boston. His 
second wife died in 1759 or 60, and a 
short time hereafter their daughter, a 
double bereavement that left Price sad- 
dened all his days. In 1771 he married 
Lydia Randall, from which union two 
children were born. During all those 
years Price prospered in business, bought 
many properties in Boston and suburbs, 
and for several years had a country home 
in Cambridge. His home at Menotomy 
was so large that it was generally de- 
scribed as the “great house.” His death 
occurred in 1780 from an accident while 
splitting rails, when his axe glanced 
against his abdomen. From this severe 
wound he died on the 20th of May at the 
age of eighty-three, leaving behind him 
a large estate. All extant evidence go to 
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prove that Henry Price was a man of firm 
character and fine intelligence, who by his 
own diligence built up a fortune consider- 
able in that period, and who was accepted 
socially and commercially among the lead- 
ing citizens of the Province. 

During the past forty years several at- 
tempts have been made, notably by a no- 
torious and violently prejudiced American 
Masonic wiiter whose name need not be 
mentioned, to call into question Price’s 
good faith and even to accuse him of hav- 
ing forged his Deputation; such canards 
fall utterly to pieces against the undeni- 
able record of his consistent character 
and his reputation. Had he been such 2 
man as his traducers have undertaken to 
paint him, it would have been impossible 
for him to make for himself such a place 
in Massachusetts during the forty-seven 
years in which he was so active in and 
about Boston. 

Neither could such a man have so long 
remained the actual or virtual head of 
Freemasonry in New England—virtual, 
that is, in the sense that he was looked up 
to as a father in the Masonic Isracl. He 
was appointed to be the first Provincial 
Grand Master of New England in 1733, 
and as such was universally accepted; he 
served continuously as Grand Master 
from his appointment until 1737; again 
from July, 1740, to March 6, 1748-4; 
again from July 12, 1754, to October 1, 
1755; and yet again from October 20, 
1767, to November 23, 1768. He was 
charter Worshipful Master of the Mas- 
ters’ Lodge of Boston; charter Wor- 
shipful Master of the Second Lodge; 
and one of the Worshipful Masters 
of the First Lodge. Even so late 
as 1773, when he was seventy-six years 
of age, he was asked to preside over 
Grand Lodge in the absence of Grand 
Master John Rowe. All his Masonic ac- 
tivities were public, known in every detail 
to the brethren on both sides of the water. 
and were by all accepted as regular and 
official; had his Deputation been a forged 
document, had he assumed leadership un- 
lawfully, the fact would have been dis- 


covered very early and made impossible 
his long and honorable Masonic career. 

Henry Price was buried in Townsend, a 
small Massachusetts town incorporated in 
1732, forty-six miles distant from Bos- 
ton, on the border line of New Hamp- 
shire. The original stone placed at the 
head of his grave, a photograph of which 
is given herewith, carries an inscription, 
here copied just as it stands: 

“In Memory of Henry Price, Efq. Was 
born in London about the Year of our 
Lord 1697 he Remov’d to Bofton about 
the Year 1723 Rec. a Deputation Ap- 
pointing him Grand Mafter of Mafons in 
New England & in the Year 1733 was Ap- 
pointed a Cornet in the Governors Troop 
of Guards With the Rank of Major by his 
Diligence & Induftry in Bufinefs he Ac- 
quired the means of a Comfortable Living 
with which he remov’d to Townfen in the 
latter Part of his life. He quitted Mor- 
tality the 20th of May A. D. 1780 Leav- 
ing a Widow and two Young Daughters 
With a Numerous Company of Friends 
and Acquaintance to Mourn his Depar- 
ture Who have that Ground of hope Con- 
cerning his Prefent Lot Which Refults 
from his undifsembled Regard to his 
Maker & extenfive Benevolence to his Fel- 
low Creatures Manifefted in Life by a be- 
haviour Confident With his Character as 
a Mafon and his Nature as a Man. An 
honeft Man the Nobleft Work of God.” 

Those who have called in question the 
genuineness of Price’s original Deputa- 
tion and who have sought otherwise to 
diseredit him and his Masonic carcer be- 
fore the bar of history have made much 
capital out of three facts: first, that no 
record was made of the Deputation in the 
Minutes of the Grand Lodge of England: 
second, that in a letter to the Grand 
Lodge of England under date of January 
27, 1768, and while referring to his own 
Deputations (Price received a second 
Deputation, as will be later explained, in 
which his powers were extended) he 
spelled Montague as “Montacute’: and 
third, he mentioned in a letter to the 
Grand Seerctary of England in 1768 his 
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second Deputation as having been of the 
year 1735, whereas it should have been 
1734. Reasons for the absence of any 
Grand Lodge record of his Deputation 
have already been given. As to his mis- 
spelling of the name of the Grand Master 
who issued his first Deputation that is 
easily explained by the fact that the name 
was spelled “Montacute” in Entick’s edi- 
tion of the Constitutions, widely used by 
American Masons as an official book. The 
error in the date is really of no conse- 
quence at all. Thirty-four years had 
elapsed since 1734, so that when he wrote 
the letter Price was seventy-one years of 
age and forty-six miles away from his 
books, papers, and documents. Any other 
man under the same circumstances might 
have made a similar slip. Also it is worthy 
of note that a petition which accom- 
panied Price’s letter spells the name of 
Lord Montague correctly and accurately 
gives the date of Price’s second Deputa- 
tion as 1734. The latter facts would in- 
dicate that the errors in Price’s own 
letters were mere oversights. 

One will find all these facts, and many 
others equally germane, set forth at great 
length and in a manner very interesting 
to read, by William Sewall Gardner in an 
address delivered before the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts, of which he was then 
Grand Master, December 27, 1871, print- 
ed in full in the Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, 1871, page 284. 

Bro. Gardner’s estimate of the man, 
along with a summary of his arguments 
for the authenticity of Price’s first Depu- 
tation is embodied in the last pages of his 
address, in three paragraphs worthy to 
be quoted: 

“It would seem, however, from the evi- 
dence now produced, that no one could rea- 
sonably doubt that the officers and members 
of the Grand Lodge at London were fully 
informed of the proceedings of Henry Price, 
in Boston, who publicly claimed to be the 
authorized delegate and representative of 
that Grand Body here; that from 1733, down 
to the war of the Revolution, they were as 
familiar with his doings as with those of 
their Provincial Grand Masters in the sev- 
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eral district of England. It cannot even be 
argued with any degree of plausibility, that 
they, or the Craft in general, could be ignor- 
ant of his pretensions, acts and doings. If 
they had knowledge of his claim to a Deputa- 
tion from England, as Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter, or if it is apparent that they ought rea- 
sonably to have known it, the conclusion is 
irresistible that Price held the Commission 
and office, which he publicly professed to 
have, under which he openly acted, and which 
were notoriously throughout America as- 
cribed to him, From all the Grand Officers 
at London, as well as from all the Members 
of the Fraternity, from 1733 to 1780, there 
was universal, undoubted belief in Henry 
Price, as the legitimate founder, under law- 
ful authority, of Masonry in America. Not 
a doubt, suspicion, or insinuation were 
breathed against him. He was entirely, un- 
conditionally, absolutely confided in, upon 
both sides of the Atlantic. During all the 
years of his Masonic life he enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of the Grand Lodge at 
London. It would seem to he too late now 
to originate doubt and suspicion against a 
man of pure character, unsullied name. and 
spotless reputation, after the lapse of one 
hundred and thirty-eight years [written in 
1871], unless the clearest evidence and un- 
deniable proofs of the charges made are ad- 
duced. Suspicion and suspicious circum- 
stances are not sufficient to weigh down his 
more than eighty years of life, characterized 
by honesty, integrity and Christian virtue. 

““Th reviewing the life of Henry Price, we 
cannot escape th impression that the Ancient 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons, 
through his persistent labor, emerged from 
a position of comparative insignificance 
to one of prominence and great respectability 
in the Province. When he opened the Pro- 
yincial Grand Lodge at Boston in July, 1733, 
the brethren whom he called around him, 
with the exception of Andrew Belcher, occu- 
pied humble place in life, and were not caleu- 
lated to extend the influence of the Society, 
not to make proselytes from among the best 
men of Boston. But Henry Price set his 
standard high. He was ambitious that the 
institution should be known by the good 
character of its members, and that it should 
be represented by able and respectable offi- 
cers. He retained the office of Provincial 
Grand Master only so long as it was neces- 
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sary to carry out his cherished scheme. All 
of his successors were gentlemen of the high- 
est respectability and character, while those 
who had become members of the lodges gave 
to the Society a position which commanded 
the respect of all classes of men. The rever- 
end clergy gave to it their sanction, and 
aided by the sacred rites of their office, in 
their churches, the public demonstrations 
which from time to time occurred. The press 
spoke in terms of respect of ‘that ancient 
Society, whose benevolent constitutions do 
honor to mankind,’ and of the distinction con- 
ferred upon those called to preside as Grand 
Master over its proceedings. Thus the in- 
stitution won its way to favor in public esti- 
mation. When Price installed his successors, 


each one with more ceremony and pomp than 
that of the preceding one, he saw that the 
honor which he claimed, of being the ‘Father 
of Masonry in America,’ was not an empty 
honor, but one which in his day was worthy 
of pride, and which he well hoped might be 
ascribed to him in history. 

“He had been successful beyond his fond- 
est anticipations. Wealth, political and so- 
cial distinction, the high authorities in the 
Province, the teachers of Christian virtue and 
the leaders in the two great parties of loyalty 
and liberty, had bowed before the altar of 
I'reemasonry erected by him. Thus he had 
accomplished all that he dared to dream of 
in the early days of his labor.” 


DUTY 


Let light, more light, still further light illume 


our way, 


To help our erring feet to find the road. 

The path, though rough and rugged, wind- 
ing where it may, 

Leads to the harvest-field of that we 


sowed, 


Come! Face the issue (square), nor try to 


dodge, 


Our work Jaid out upon the board so true. 
Pick up the working tools of our beloved 


lodge, 


And falter not, while there is work to do. 


Let no indifference to the Craft lay waste, 
The opportunity to do our best. 

Time knows no halt, life cannot be retraced. 
From labor all too soon we come to rest. 


When, cast-off is our earthly husk of mortal 


clay, 
And death’s chill 


sighing nigh, 


wind come creeping, 


When we eternity’s summons obey, 
May we as masons fully qualify. 


—By F. G. Weaver. 


JULY MASONIC ANNIVERSARIES 


Garibaldi, Italian Patriot, a Galaxy of National Heroes, and Several Noted 
Literary Figures Pass in Review 


Apropos the turbulent conditions in 
Italy, the antagonism being manifested 
against Freemasonry by Benito Mussolini 
and his deputies with a view to exterminat- 
ing the Craft in that country, it is inter- 
esting to recall that this month commem- 
orates the birth of the famous Italian 
emancipator and Mason, Guiseppe Gari- 
baldi. It is significant that this mag- 
netic personality came into being on July 
4, 1807, at Nice, Italy. He came to the 
United States and established Masonic 
affiliations in New York. Upon his re- 
turn to Italy he became Grand Master of 
Masons of that country and in 1863 was 
elected Grand Commander of the Supreme 
Council, 33rd Degree of the Scottish Rite. 

James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States and author of the Monroe 
Doctrine, was made a Master Mason in 
Williamsburg (Va.) Lodge No. 6. He 
died July 4, 1831, at New York City. 

Andrew Johnson, seventeenth President 
of the United States, whose death oc- 
curred July 30, 1875, was made a Mason 
in Greenville (‘Tenn.) Lodge No. 119. 
While President he was made a Thirty- 
second Degree Mason by communication 
at the White House, June 20, 1867. 


“Lone Star? Soldier 


General Sam Houston, president of the 
Republic of Texas in 1836, and later 
serving as governor of that state, passed 
away July 26, 1863. Bro. Houston was 
made a Master Mason in Cumberland 
Lodge, Nashville, Tenn., July 22, 1817, 
and affiliated with Holland Lodge, No. 1, 
Houston, Texas, in 1837. It is related 
that he was president of the first Masonic 
convention in Texas to form the Grand 
Lodge. 

John Paul Jones, founder of the Amer- 
ican nayy, was born July 6, 1747, Bro. 
Jones was a member of St. Bernard’s 


Lodge No. 122, Kirkcudbright, Scotlands 
in which he was raised November 27, 
1770. The dauntless seafighter was the 
first American naval officer to make a 
British man-of-war lower its colors and 
surrender to the American flag. Bro. 
Jones’? body was interred at — 
Maryland, July 24, 1905, and is enshrined 
appropriately where future United States 
naval officers are trained to emulate the 
heroic deeds of this distinguished Mason. 


Farragut Recalled 

Another naval officer, who peculiarly 
distinguished himself and was likewise a 
member of the Craft, was Admiral Far- 
ragut whose exploits during the Civil 
War have ennobled him. in the hearts of 
all patriotic American citizens. Bro. ee 
ragut was born July 5, 1801, and die 
August 14, 1870, at Portsmouth, N. H. 
He was buried with Masonic honors. 

‘And while on the subject of naval of- 
ficers, we find that Commodore Lawrence 
Kearney, celebrated seafighter of the W ar 
of 1812-15, was made a Master Mason in 
Columbian Lodge, Boston, Mass., July 
12, 1815. : : . 

John Marshall, the first chief justice 
of the United States, was a famous Mason 
and served as Grand Master of the Grane 
Lodge of Virginia in 1793. Bro. Marshail 
died July 6, 1835. 

Edmund Burke was a member of Jeru- 
salem Lodge No. 44, Clerkenwell, Lon- 
don. His eloquent defense of the Amer- 
jean colonies made him famous. He 
passed away on July 9, 1797. 


“4 Man For a’ That” 

Robert (Bobby) Burns, the first poet 
laureate of Freemasonry, died July 21, 
1796. He became a Mason in St. David’s 
Lodge, Tarbolton, Scotland, July 4, 
1781. 
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Amos Doolittle, the celebrated en- 
graver, became a Mason in Hiram Lodge 
No. 1, New Haven, Conn., later serving 
as Master of that lodge. The date of his 
raising was July 20, 1792. 

General John <A. Rawlins, a distin- 
guished Civil War officer, and later Sec- 
retary of War under President Grant, 
was made a Master Mason in Miners 
Lodge No. 273, Galena, IIL, July 26, 
1865. 

Roger Sherman, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and who received 
Masonic light just prior to the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War, died July 23, 
1793. 

This month also marks the anniversary 
of the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
under command of Admiral Cervera at 
Santiago, July 8, 1898, by the United 
States naval forces under joint command 
of Admirals Sampson and Schley. Ad- 
miral Schley was a distinguished Mason 
of the 33rd Degree. 

On July 4, 1848, the cornerstone of 
the Washington Monument, that mag- 
nificent memorial whose height well gauges 
the character of the man whose name it 
bears, was laid with Masonic ceremonies. 
Celebrated Humorist 

To momentarily leave the heroic ranks 
of military and naval brother Masons 
who have distinguished themselves 


in 


every war in which this country has been 
engaged, it is refreshing to refer to the 
memory of a well beloved brother whose 
happy philosophy and genuine humor 
brought smiles and pleasure to the read- 
ing public. Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain), who was a printer, steamboat 
captain, miner, editor and followed many 
other vocations, and whose written works 
on all imaginable subjects girdle the globe 
as a bright ray of sunshine, was made a 
Master Mason July 10, 1861, in Polar 
Star Lodge No. 76, St. Louis, Mo. Upon 
his death, which occurred April 10, 1910, 
America lost its most famous humorist 
and the Fraternity lost a distinguished 
son. 

One of our yery eminent living Masons 
of the 33rd Degree is Chauncey M. De- 
pew. It seems almost irrelevant to men- 
tion Bro. Depew in connection with our 
departed brethren for he is very much 
alive despite his advanced years. Bro. 
Depew was born April 23, 1834, and was 
made a Mason in Courtland Lodge No. 
34, Peekskill, N. Y., July 25, 1861. His 
reputation as a brilliant raconteur has 
been firmly established, and his intimate 
knowledge of politics, his broad and orig- 
inal vein of humor, together with a spark- 
ling personality, cause him to be very 
much in demand at banquets and public 
functions. 
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R RE GENERATIONS IN 
— KANSAS S. R. BODY 

Three Robersons, grandfather, Judge Wil- 
liam C.; father, John H.; and son, Carrol 
A., are now all Thirty-second Degree Ma- 
sons and members of Western Missouri Con- 
sistory located at Kansas City, Mo. It sel- 
dom happens that one Consistory can boast 
the distinction of having in its membership 
three generations of the same family at the 
same time. 

The Robersons are all members of Ivan- 
hoe Lodge, No. 446, and it was the privi- 
lege of Judge Roberson, now eighty-one 
years old and a Mason for fifty-three years, 
to raise both his son and grandson to the 
Sublime Degree of Master Mason. 


MAINE LEADS IN MASON- 
POPULATION PERCENTAGE 
Population considered, Maine leads all the 
Masonic jurisdictions in the world in the per- 
centage of Master Masons with 42,982 mem- 
bers of the Craft in a total population of 
about 800,000, or about 5.6 per cent. This 
has been the case since 1883, when Maine 
had three per cent of its population in Ma- 
sonry. When it is considered that usually one- 
half of the population is made up of women, 
that would roughly make one man in every 
ten in the Pine Tree state a Mason. : 
The percentage of Master Masons, as com- 
pared with population, has almost doubled 
in the last forty years. These figures were 
revealed in an address by Grand Master 
David E. Moulton to the Maine Masonic 
Grand Lodge at its 106th annual communi- 
cation held here recently. 


LODGE OFFICERS ARE 
ALL PAST MASTERS 

Unity Lodge, located at Ludlow, Ky., is 
the only Masonic lodge in North America, 
on record, whose officers from Master down 
to and including the Stewards and Trustees, 
are all Past Masters. 

Unity lodge was formed last November 
by the amalgamation of Samuel Reed Lodge 
No. 478, chartered in 1870 and Ludlow 
Lodge No. 759, chartered in 1902, and the 
combined membership exceeds five hundred. 


R. F. STEVENSON LEAVES 
$23,000 TO MASONS 

The late Robert F. Stevenson, 33°, Past 
Grand Master of Missouri, bequeathed the 
various Masonic bodies to which he belonged 
the aggregate sum of $23,000, distributed as 
follows: To the Scottish Rite Consistory. 
Oriental Commandery, Orient Chapter and 
Rural Lodge, $5,000 each, and to Shekinah 
Council, $3,000. ; 

Brother Stevenson was born in Phila- 
delphia, July 25, 1843, and was one of the 
first Masons to be coronated with the Thirty- 
third Degree by the Supreme Council in the 
new House of the Temple at the national 
capital. 


F ER AND SON 
—_e GRAND MASTERS 

To Kentucky goes the honor of having 
had a father actually install his son as 
Grand Master. J. D. Landrum, who headed 
the “Blue Grass” Masons in 1864 inducted 
his son, John W. Landrum into the same of- 
fice in 1902. 

In Illinois, Alexander T. Darrah was 
Grand Master, 1885-1886, and his son, D. 
D. Darrah was a recipient of the same hon- 
or in 1911-1912. 

Michigan selected George H. Durand as 
Grand Master in 1875 and his son Charles 
A. Durand headed the Grand Lodge in 1923. 


ILLINOIS SCOTTISH RITE 
STAGES PASSION PLAY 
The Passion Play, adapted and directed 
by Delmar D. Darrah, 33°, editor of the 
Illinois. Freemason, featured the entertain- 
ment provided during a recent Scottish Rite 
Reunion held at Bloomington, Hl. The 
performances were witnessed by eight thou- 
sand people and the cast, known as the 
Bloomington Consistory Players, was chosen 
from members of the local Scottish Rite 
bodies. ; ; 
Many are urging that the production of 
the Passion Play be continued and the de- 
cision will be made upon Bro. Darrah’s re- 
turn from Europe where he is gathering new 
material. 
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MASON LEAVES $5,000 
TO ILLINOIS ORPHANAGE 
The Masonic Home for Orphans, located 
at La Grange, Ill., was recently left $5,000 
by the will of the late Benjamin F. Cald- 
well, a wealthy resident of Sangamon Coun- 
ty and a Mason of prominence for nearly a 
half century. : 


SHRINE GIVES $150,000 TO 
WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 

A gift to the George Washington Memo- 
rial Fund of $150,000 at the rate of $30,000 
a year for five years was voted by the Im- 
perial Council of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine at their fifty-first annual session held 
here recently. 

An official Shrine magazine was es- 
tablished, the details of the publication being 
left to a committee of seven members. This 
periodical will have a circulation of more 
than one-half million since one dollar of the 
increased annual dues will go to the journal 
and its transmission to every Noble in good 
standing. . ~ 

Philadelphia captured the 1926 conclave. 
W. Freeland Kendrick, Past Imperial Poten- 
tate, present mayor of Philadelphia, pointed 
out the significance of the sesquicentennial 
to be held in the Quaker City next year, 

Following the custom of moving up by 
seniority, James C. Burger, of Denver, Colo., 
became Imperial Potentate for 1925-26, 
The new officer added to the ranks is Dana 
S. Williams, Bangor, Me., Outer Guard, who 
was elected after a spirited contest. 


MASONS PUT 


000,000 
IN PHILANTHROPY 

“Brotherly love, relief of a distressed 
brother and truth” are wonderfully exem- 
plified by the Masonic Fraternity as revealed 
in N. Y. Grand Lodge reports which shows 
that thirty-three of the state bodies main- 
tain Masonic homes where indigent broth- 
ers, their widows and orphans, are cared 
for on a scale which reflects the great- 
est credit on the Order. 

A survey of the philanthropies shows that 
2,500 adults and 8,500 children are main- 
tained in these institutions, which represent 
an investment of $12,500,000. Endowment 
funds amount to almost as much—$10,000,- 
000. 
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LOUISIANA OPENS NEW 
ORPHANS’ HOME 
The Grand Lodge of Louisiana has just 
completed a splendid Masonic Orphans’ 
home at Shreveport, La., costing about 
5250,000. The dedication exercises were 
held on June 24th, with prominent members 
of Louisiana Masonry taking part in the ex- 
ercises, 


PENNSYLVANIA MASONS 
HAVE NEW BOYS’ HOME 

The John Smith Home for Boys, the lat- 
est addition to Pennsylvania's many hand- 
some homes for the orphaned and the aged, 
was dedicated recently at Elizabethtown, 
Pa., Samuel M. Goodyear, Grand Master 
of the Pennsylvania Masonic Grand Lodge 
officiating. Hundreds of Masons and their 
families witnessed the formal acceptance of 
the new unit donated by John Smith, a mem- 
ber of Mt. Moriah Lodge No. 155, Phila- 
delphia. _ : 

“This is the greatest and happiest moment 
of my life,” said the quiet little man whose 
shoulders are stooped with the weight of 
his seventy-five years, “This building, this 
home, is the realization of a dream I cher- 
ished in my heart for twenty-four years. 

A long time ago, I slept on the cold 
pavements at Sixth and Market Streets in 
Philadelphia, with a packing box for a house. 
It was then, I think, that the idea first came 
to me that, should I ever be able, I’d do some- 
thing to prevent other boys fighting their 
way from having to undergo such hardship 
and uncertainty. 

OY ou're my boys, you’re the only boys 
I’ve got, God bless you. I am going to come 
up here often and I want to know every one 
of you. I want to be your daddy.” ~ 

The home cost approximately $250,000 
and Bro. Smith has endowed it with an ad- 
ditional fund of $200,000. Beginning in 
1911, the Masons of the Keystone state have 
erected a series of homes which now care for 
more than five hundred persons, Grand 
Master Goodyear pointed out in his address. 

Kentucky established the first Masonic 
home in this country and thirty-two states 
have followed her example. ‘I 


There are a 


few of the sparsely settled states which are 


unable to bear the expense of maintaining 


homes, but the work in these states is carried 
on by individual lodges. 
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ROYAL ARCH IN HOLYLAND 
CONSTITUED IN 1767 
The Royal Arch Chapter of Jerusalem was 
formally constituted on July 22, 1767, by the 
authority of Lord Blaney, then Immediate 
Provisional Grand Master of the Regular 
Grand Lodge of England. This Grand 
Chapter was not in any way a part of the 
modern Grand Lodge, and not officially rec- 
ognized by it. The present United Grand 
Chapter was formed March 18, 1817, being 
instituted by the Duke of Sussex, Grand 
Master. 


CHINESE HEADED 
HAWAIIAN LODGE 
Apau Paul Low, a civil engineer of Wal- 
luke, Island of Lanui, Hawaii, recently was 
the recipient of many felicitations upon his 
retirement as master of Lodge Maui, No. 
472, under the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of California. 
It is said that he was the first full-blooded 
se to be elected to preside over an 
American Masonic lodge. 


NO HASTE HERE 

In most of the South American lodges, 
seven months must elapse between the first 
and second degrees during which time the 
candidate has a definite mission to perform 
in the way of a helpful service which he can 
render to his fellow workmen or to his com- 
munity. 


TEMPLARS ON ANNUAL PARTY 
Members of Boston Commandery Start 
Week-End Outing at North Scituate 


Boston Commandery, Knights ‘Templars, 
started Friday, June 26th for Cliff Hotel, 
North Scituate, for their annual June out- 
ing. Members made the trip to the shore 
by automobile from their homes and offices, 
and the first formal event took place at 6:30 
p. m. with a dinner, followed by whist and 
dancing. 

Saturday morning there were sports on 
the beach after breakfast, together with ten- 
nis, golf and automobile rides. In the even- 
ing there was held a Japanese dinner dance. 
Sunday morning a singing service was fol- 
lowed by an automobile excursion, the party 
returning to Boston early in the afternoon. 


USELESSNESS OF THE 
AVERAGE LODGE LIBRARY 


In the anterooms of many places in Chica- 
go where Masonic brethren are wont to fore- 
gather may be viewed the beginnings of what 
were intended to be useful lodge libraries. 
There may be several perfectly good book- 
cases—the old-fashioned kind with doors 
that swing, or the more modern sectional 
yariety which are opened by raising the 
glass panel that closes in each shelf. Some 
of them are fairly well filled with bound 
volumes of Grand Lodge reports, Masonic 
encyclopedias, ete., while in others there are 
a good many feet of empty shelves. In some 
there are a few heaps of pamphlets of va- 
rious kinds or a few books sprawl in a lone- 
some way in an attempt to make the best 
kind of a showing. Most of these so-called 
libraries show plainly that they are little 
used. The glass has become filmed over 
with the oily dirt that the atmosphere of 
Chicago carries at all times and the shelves 
show accumulations of dust that would make 
grandmother want to tie an old towel over 
her head and go to housecleaning. 

Without any desire to be iconoclastic or 
to belittle the benefit of education in Ma- 
sonry, one is prompted to ask, “What is the 
use?” The libraries were started with the 
best intentions—to give to the brethren the 
means of improving themselves in Masonry. 
But guileless and undeceiving experience 
proves that there is no evident desire on the 
part of the lodge members to so improve 
themselves and it is only through the good 
offices of the janitor that the cases are not 
covered with cobwebs. 

While the subject is open, is there not 
something said in the installation ceremonies 
about someone having the Blue Book read 
frequently in lodge? 


NEW TEMPLE DEDICATED 
BY LISBON MASONS 
With more than three thousand visiting 
Ohio Masons attending, the Ohio Grand 
Lodge formally dedicated the new Masonic 
Temple at Lisbon, Ohio, recently with 
elaborate ceremonies. 
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NOTES ON THE SHRINE HOSPITALS 

Lee Miller, a crippled boy from California 
who had never walked a step in his life or 
even sat erect, electrified the representatives 
to the Imperial Council of the Shrine at Los 
Angeles early in June, when he walked from 
the wings of the theater into the center of 
the stage, on his hands and with his legs 
waving in the air. Then he turned over and 
walked on his feet, as straight as anybody, 
and made a little speech of thanks to the 
Shriners, whose great charity had made him 
whole. There were cheers, and tears, for 
hardly a man in the big hall could keep his 
eyes dry. 

Lee was one of the several “exhibits” of the 
San Francisco Unit of the Shriners Hospitals 
for Crippled Children. He was preceded by a 
number of children who had crawled into 
the hospital and been so successfully treat- 
ed by the skilled surgeons of the shrine that 
they now walk “like other children,” which 
is the seventh heaven of the crippled child. 

John D. McGilvray, a member of the 
board of trustees of the Shriners Hospitals 
and chairman in charge of the San Francisco 
Unit, spoke briefly of the hospital work and 
introduced Dr. Walker I. Baldwin, the chief 
surgeon there; Mrs. Gertrude Folendorf, the 
superintendent, and several members of the 
hospital staff. Then the moving pictures of 
the hospital were shown, children pitifully 
twisted and deformed by disease, and then 
the same children after they had been treat- 
ed in the hospital. At the close of each pie- 
ture the stage lights were turned on and the 
children in person came from the wings to 
bow to the audience. One little girl who 
had never walked until a few months ago 
gave an exhibition of gymnastic exercises, 
winding up by turning a handspring. 

The greatest cheering of the Imperial 
Council session went up as the children ap- 
peared, and Nobles of the Imperial Divan 
on the stage caught them up and kissed them. 
The motion pictures showed almost unbe- 
lievable cases of treatment in the hospitals, 
one especially of an Indian girl from a Cali- 
fornia tribe whose twisted hips had been 
straightened until she walks with hardly a 
limp. It was pointed out that the cases 
shown were just types of more than 5,000 
children who had received treatment in the 
chain of Shriners hospitals. 

Mayor George Baker of Portland, Ore, 
who is chairman of the Portland Unit of the 


Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children 
followed with an eloquent address on the 
hospital work, in conjunction with a motion 
picture showing exterior and interior views 
of the Portland Unit. One part of the pic- 
ture showed a complete surgical operation 
on a child with a twisted leg. 

Noble Sam P. Cochran, of Dallas, Tex., 
chairman of the board of trustees in charge 
of the hospital, said there seemed to be an 
impression in some quarters that the trustees 
and members of the local governing boards 
receive handsome salaries. ‘The truth is, he 
said, that not one had ever received a cent, 
nor does any one want a 5 lary for such 
work. The trustees devote a large propor- 
tion of their time to traveling among the 
hospitals and holding meetings for business 
purposes, and only their actual traveling ex- 
penses are paid. 

The Board of Trustees of the Shriners 
Hospitals for Crippled Children held meet- 
ings every day and night in the Biltmore 
Hotel at Los Angeles during the Imperial 
Council session, and adjourned to meet next 
September in Atlanta, Ga. The eleven mem- 
bers of the board hold about four meetings 
a year in various parts of the country, and 
all of them serve without 


any remuneration. 
They devote 


a large part of their time to 
building and directing the operation of the 
hospitals, 

The Board of Trustees of the hospitals 
gained a new member this week in Frank C. 
Jones, of Dallas, Tex., who was advanced a 
place on the Imperial Council Divan. The 
first four officers of the divan are members 
of the board and this placed Noble Jones in 
line. 

W. Freeland Kendrick, vice-chairman of 
the hospital board, was re-elected for a three 
year term. He is mayor of Philadelphia, 
but finds time to give a great deal of service 
to the hospital work, of which he is the 
father. Dr. O. M. Lanstrum, of Helena. 
Mont., was also re-elected for three years. 

The sessions of the board were occupied 
by receiving various delegations desiring hos- 
pitals located in their home cities, but inas- 
much as two hospitals are now under con- 
struction and two others have definitely been 
located, the trustees could make no promises 
of other units for a year or more, 
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ENT ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GRAND LODGE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


PRES 


At the one hundred and thirty-sixth an- 
nual communication of the M. W. Grand 
Lodge of New Hampshire, held at Concord, 
May 20, 1925, the following officers were 
elected and appointed: 

Elected Officers 

M. W. Grand Master, Bela Kingman, 
Newmarket; R. W. Deputy Grand Master, 
John Melvin Dresser, Berlin; R. W. Senior 
Grand Warden, George Elmer Danforth, 
Nashua; R. W. Junior Grand Warden, Allan 
Melbourne Wilson, Manchester; R. W. Grand 
Treasurer, Frederick Johnson Shepard, East 
Derry; R. W. Grand Secretary, Harry Mor- 
rison Cheney, P. G. M., Concord. 

Appointed Officers 

R. W. District Deputy Grand Masters: 
District No. 1. Warren H. Tucker, Kingston; 
2. Fred N. Putnam, Nashua; 3. Marquis O. 
Spaulding, Keene; 4. Marshall A. Derby, 
Peterborough; 5. Walter Elliott, Berlin; 6. 
Charles E. Ayers, Farmington; 7. Eugene 
B. French, Franklin; 8. George A. Milette, 
Laconia. 

R. W. Grand Lecturers: District No, 1. 
John J. Tilton, Epping; 2. John C. Hayes, 
Manchester; 3. Parke I’, Weeks, Winchester; 
4, Arthur J. Boutwell, Concord; 5. Clark E. 
Swail, Colebrook; 6. Clarence L. Woodman, 
Rochester; 7. Arthur P. Fairfield, Hanover; 
8. Samuel D. Marcroft, Ashland. 

R. W. Grand Chaplains: Rey. Charles H. 
Farnsworth, Concord; Rey. William P. Niles, 
Nashua. 

W. Senior Grand Deacon: Orville E Cain, 
Keene. 

W. Junior Grand Deacon: Albion E. 
Hayes, Exeter. 

W. Grand Stewards: William W. Oliver, 
Lisbon; Edwin P. Hodgdon, Lakeport; Ed- 
ward H. Fogg, Manchester, Josiah P. Jen- 
ness, Dover. 

W. Grand Marshal: Olin H. Chase, Con- 
cord, 

W. Grand Sword Bearer: Charles S. 
Parker, Concord, 

W. Grand Pursuivants: John C. Bickford, 
Manchester; Albert R. Junkins, Portsmouth. 

Grand Tyler: Martin A. Hadley, Concord. 


CRAFTSMAN 


Standing Committees 

On Credentials: Harry M. Cheney, Con- 
cord; Charles B. Spofford, Claremont; 
Walter M. Hubbard, Keene. 

On Finance: Charles C, Hayes, Manches~ 
ter; Albert R. Junkins, Portsmouth; William 
W. Oliver, Lisbon. 

On Unfinished Business: Ira A. Chase, 
Bristol; George E. Thompson, Wolfeboro; 
Charles S. Hutchins, Charlestown. 

On Returns: John Pender, Portsmouth; 
Charles T. Ford, Franklin; George D. Kit- 
tredge, Milford. 


EVERYTHINGaFreemason 
should know is published 
by The Masonic History 
Company, 307 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. The four books, 
History, Encyclopaedia, 
Symbolism, Jurisprus 
dence, are a complete di- 
gest ofall Masonic libra- 
ries. Only the combined 
lifelong study of diligent 
scholarsinresearchandthe 
possession of a host of vol- 
umes in various languages 
could give what these au- 
thorized textbooks contain 


‘“THH MASONIC HISTORY COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, FORMERLY OF NEW YORK, IBA 
REALLY HONEST-TO-GOD RELIABLE.AND 
DEPENDABLD MASONIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, HANDLING ONLY THE BTAND= 
ARD AND LEGITIMATE MASONTO LINES 
OF LITERATURE.” (SIGNED) A. K. WIL- 
SON, GRAND SECRETARY, M. W. GRAND 
LODGE o” A. ¥. & A. M. OF KANsAS, 
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On Lodges: Charles A. Rice, Claremont; 
Homer H. Hutchinson, Bristol; Charles E. 
Ayers, Farmington. 

On Doings of Grand Officers: Walter G. 
Africa, Manchester; Charles H. Wiggin, 
Concord; Frank J. Bennett, Keene. 

On Foreign Correspondence: Harry M. 
Cheney, Concord; Frederick W. Sawyer, 
Milford; Abraham L. Garmon, Manchester. 

On Jurisprudence: Nathan P. Hunt, 
Manchester; Ira A. Chase, Bristol; Frank 
C. Livingston, Manchester. 

Commissioners on Trials: Charles C., 
Hayes, Manchester, term expires 1926; 
Sewall W. Abbott, Wolfeboro, term expires 
1927; Ira A. Chase, Bristol, term expires 
1928; Stephen S. Jewett, I Chair- 
man, term expires 1 Orville E. Cain, 
Keene, term expires 1930. 


ALL SORTS 
A MODERN VERSION 
Asked by her Sunday school teacher to 
give the Bible verse for that day’s lesson, a 
little Western girl recited. 
“Go ye into all the world and spread the 
gossip to all the people.” 


A selection of Vacation Books for the 
whole family 


MACOY 


Postpaid Prices 
LOVE SPELL” by M, H. 


“EGYPTIA 
Billings. 
A tale of re 


rnation of Ancient 


On occult 
fate... 
“HIGH TWELV 
Famous Masonic Stc 
and story appea 
“LOW TWELVE” by E. Ellis. 
Masonic tales, i vith heroism... 2.10 
“THE BOY MASON” by E. 8. Bllis. 
A fine book for young, prospective 
Masons os 
“MATA, THE 
galese. 
An amazing tale of voluntary re-in- 
rnation 
OF MT. 
30utelle, 
Based on the noble and fascinating 
legend of the Grand Master... ny 
“THE BROTHER OF THE THIRD 
DEGRE hy W.L, Garver, 
A story of My al Doings and grip- 
ping occult situations... 
Write for complete catalog 
Emblematic Jewelry, Lodge Room Supplies, 
ete. 


ories of wide range 


MAC 


“MA? 


MORIA 


45 - 47-49 JOHN STREET 
W YORK CITY, N.Y. 


MACOY 


Light, Summer Reading 


ALWAYS EFFECTIVE 

This was one of Rooseyelt’s favorite 
stories. When he was police commissioner 
of New York he was examining an Irish ap- 
plicant for the police force, and asked: 

“If a mob were to gather and you were 
ordered to disperse it, what would you do?” 

Pat replied promptly: “I’d pass around 
the hat for a collection, ak 


The Caliph of Bagdad 


The Greatest Masonic Novel 
Ever Written 


F you are one of the thousands 

of men who like tales of adven- 
ture—read the “Caliph of Bagdad.” 

To the Master Mason it has a 
two-fold attraction, First, it is a 
cracking good yarn—second, it is 
crammed full of Masonic touches 
which every member of the fra- 
ternity will recognize. 


_ Naturally it is impossible to out 
ine these here. But once you start 
teading the book you will recognize 
them. 


The book is well bound in cloth, printed from 
new plates, on, good paper and sells for $2.00, 
plus 15 cents for postage and packing 


Appress Art Orpers To 


New Exoranp Crarrsman 


27 Beach Street 


Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Publishers of the w England Cr: 
of familiarizing 
ment is recommended to the Cri 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


MASTERS OF LODGES who are looking for music 
for Third Degree Work that is unusual, can 
engage list. WWighest references. Please ad- 
dress w England Craftsman, 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


FREDERICK WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, 
Mass. K und 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. 
Tel. Beach 363. Orders filled promptly by mail. 


bi 


HENRY FE. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


MACOY PUBLISHID & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., w York, N. ¥. Jewelry and 
Masonic Novelties. Send for circular, 


CATERERS 


C han maintain Cla fied Department for the purpose 
ha list of reliable firmsand organ 
as reliable and trustworthy 


Each advertiser in this depart- 
thy of patronage.—Ed. 


REGALIA 


BOSTON REGALIA CO,.—387 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. K.T, Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 
0.4.8. Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—C 
Masonic ritua 


nnati, Everything needed for 
tie work. Write. 


HENDE 
plies 
and Fez, 


—Kalamazoo, Mich. Sup- 
ie Bodies, Shrine Costumes 
. Regalia and Supplies. 


UNDERTAKERS 


A. L, EASTMAN, Inc.—896 Beacon Street, at Audo- 
bon Road, Boston. E 1848. Open Day and 
Night. Tel. Kenmore 0—1311. 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-town 
service, Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
Tel. 594-3. Res, Tel. 594-M. 


H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston, Ma- 
sonic Dinners and Spreads, Over 40 years of 
service, 


R, & E. F, GLEASON Washington St., near Har- 
vard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab, 68 years. 
Phone Dor, 2010—2011, 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 
7 PEMBERTON SQ. BOSTON 


Loose Leaf Record Books for Lodges 


yy Blue Lodge Aprons 
} Collars, Jewels. Jewelry 


K.T. Uniforms 


Chapter. Council, 
Eastern Star Regefle 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
Replated 
Regalla Repaired 
ixe 12x 14 inches, 
of finest 
elected stoc $14.00 
No. 7 White Lamb : x qual- 
ity $15.00 


’ 


op 
F 


ne 41-3.x 51-2 feet, Pole 
AO cents gle with Stand $25.00 up 


~ 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Furnishing of Lodge Rooms and Clubs 
A Service in Which We Excel 


81 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Mention the New England Craftsman—It Identifies You 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


IMPROVE 


LODGE 


and 


Initiatory Work 


keeping up the 

interest among 

your members 
by using 


PETTIBONE 


REGALIA 
COSTUMES 


K. T. UNIFORMS 


SUPPLIES 
Complete and 
Elaborate Catalogs 
for all Branches 
of Masonry 


JUST WRITE O 
WIRE 


THE 


PETTIBONE 


BROS. MFG. 
CINCINNATI 


Masonic Ou 


YOUR | 
DEGREES | 


OIAMONDS and JEWELRY 


fo—> Henry «§ ALSTERLUNDO 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 
ASH Silver and Platinum 
Broken Jewelry, Silverware 


Think 


what it means to have the Masonic fraternity 
as a clientele — then advertise in 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


ant : 
ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT BURLEN A. Wl. BURLEN 


Telephones, Main 3077 or 3078 


R 


Plumbing Supplies 
HEATING and 
LIGHTING 

Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. 
Near North Station 


co. 


tfitters for 53 Years 


145-147 Portland Boston (14) 4100-4101 


Let us facilitate your arrange- 
ments, procure your passport 


and visas, 


in other ways 


FIRST NA 


of BOSTON 


Downtown: 


Uptown: 426 


North End: 260 HANOVER STREBT 
115 SUMMER STREET FANCY 
UPHAMS CORNER 


FIBLDS CORNER 
HYDE PARE 


Your Travel Plans 


BLANCHARD 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 
27 BEACH STREET 
BOSTON 


and assist you 


Lwery Modern Facility 


Telephone Beach 3192 


The 
TIONAL BANK 


Goodenough & Russell 


67 MILK STREET 
BOYLSTON STREET HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 


SPECIALTY 


ROSLINDALE 
BRIGHTON 
ALLSTON 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention the New England Craftsman—lIt Identifies You 


YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 


Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
ATLANTI€ NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Drink 
C. & K. Ginger Ale 


You will enjoy its rich, smooth 
flavor — aids digestion 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


Recommended by Doctors GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. Tirs service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 


Telephones: Kenmore 1310 — 1311 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Furnishing Undertakers 
896 Beacon St. Cor. Audubon Road Boston 


Tower’s 
Camphorated Glycerine Lotion 


For Chapped Hands, Face, Rough Skin 
Free from Greasy Substances—Dries 
Quickly—Excellent for Shaving 


Once Used it becomes a Household 
Necessity 
Hisiaven eeacewale Us Gily and Out-of-Town Service 7 |= 
J. G. GODDING & CO. caer 
Pharmacists LSAT I=} 
278 DARTMOUTH STREET 
Cor. Newbury St. BOSTON || 
y 


Craftsman Appeals to the best element 


in the community. Men and 


| ae, women who can afford to 
Advertising pay for what they buy .”. 
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“THE LITTLE MASONIC LIBRARY” 


e 
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“THE LITTLE MASONIC LIBRARY” 


oe 


Re 


No description can do justice to these wonderful 
books—they must be seen to be appreciated 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES 


Freemasonry in the Revolution Anderson’s Constitutions of 1723 


Ready to ship, twenty volumes of 
Masonry, size 444 by 614, bound 
in cloth, handsomely stamped in 
gold, printed on good paper from 
new, clear type. These books are 
not mere compilations. Many of 
them have been expressly written 
for this Library by Masons who 
gave unstintedly of their time and 
their effort that the books might be 
the best possible. Others have fin- 
ished serial publication in magazines. 
Others are standard Masonic works. 


The price of the Little Masonic 
Library is such as sell for a dollar 
each in bookstores, containing such 
a wealth of information, history, 
law, patriotism, symbolism, prin- 
ciples, and practice of Freemasonry 
as has never before been put between 
so few covers. 


They average 120 pages each. 
They are first-class working refer- 
ence library of Masonry; fascinat- 
ing, interesting, absorbing reading. 


MASONIC LAW is represented 
by three volumes: the “Constitu- 
tions of 1723” is an actual photo- 
graphic reproduction of Anderson’s 
original publication in smaller size, 
a book few Masons have ever had a 
chance to see. “Masonic Jurispru- 
dence,” by Roscoe Pound, Dean of 
Harvard Law School, is the most 
succinct exposition of the governing 
laws of our Craft ever written. 
Shepherd’s “The Landmarks,” in 
two volumes, is a compilation and 
comparison of the “Ancient Land- 
marks of the Order” as recognized 
by various Grand Lodges and au- 
thoritative writers. 
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“NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN” 


MASONIC HISTORY is set 
forth in five volumes: ‘““Modern Ma- 
sonry,” a new, brief, and inspiring 
history of Freemasonry since the 
formation of the Grand Lodge of 
England, by Joseph Tort Newton; 
“The Morgan Affair and Anti-Ma- 
sonry,’ by Dr. John C. Palmer; 
“Mormonism and Masonry,” by S. 
H. Goodwin; “The Comacines,” by 
W. Ravenscroft; and “History of 
the York and Scottish Rites,’ by 
Henry R. Evans, 


MASONIC MEANING, heart, 
principles, and teachings are en- 
shrined in four volumes: ‘The 
Great Light in Masonry,” by Joseph 
Fort Newton; “The Meaning of 
Masonry,” by Albert Pike (one of 
the greatest of his addresses) ; ‘The 
Three Degrees and Great Symbols,” 
by Joseph Fort Newton and other 
distinguished writers; and “The 
Ethics of Masonry,” by Dudley 
Wright. 


MASONRY IN OUR COUN- 
TRY’S HISTORY is represented 
by “Freemasonry in the American 
Revolution,” by Sidney Morse; 
“Great American Masons,” by 
George W. Baird; and two volumes 
of collected essays, “Masonry and 
the Flag” and “Masonry and Amer- 


icanism.” 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF MASONRY are found in “A 
Master’s Wages,” and ‘“‘The Old 
Past Master,’ both by Carl H. 
Claudy. 


MASONIC POEMS, carefully 
selected for one volume, completes 
the list. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON 
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Great American Masons The Landmarks of Freemasonry 


The Great Light in Masonry Masonic Jurisprudence 
Degrees and Great Symbols The Comacines 
The Ethics of Freemasonry Modern Masonry 


The Meaning of Masonry Morgan and Anti-Masonry 
The Old Past Master Mormonism and Masonry 

A Master’s Wages The York and Scottish Rites 
Masonic Poems Masonry and the Flag 
Masonry and Americanism 


Twenty beautiful books, bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold, new type, 
good paper, packed in cartons. These volumes are sold only in sets. Cash 
or check must accompany order. 


' Upon receipt of $10.00 to pay for the regular 

THE OFFER price of four years’ subscription to the New 

England Craftsman a set of “The Little Ma- 

sonic Library” as above described will be sent postage free to any 

part of the United States east of Rockies. Only new subscribers are 

entitled to this offer, but books may be sent to any address. Orders 

will be filled on order of their receipt. Write plainly and DO IT 
NOW. 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON 
Gentlemen :— 
Inclosed find (Check) (Money order) for ($10.00), for which send 
Tue Crartsman for four years and “The Little Masonic Library” 
(twenty volumes) to 


Name 


If you desire to make a gift to some friend use this blank and re- 
member with every 4 years subscription at $10, this splendid set of books 
goes free. 
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The New England Craftsman is generally recognized as one of the 
leading magazines devoted to Freemasonry in the world. When it is con- 
sidered that you get in addition to forty eight numbers of this magazine 
a complete Masonic Library—the desirability of quickly accepting the 
above offer will be apparent. 


“NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN” 
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Read the two preceding pages for details of this remarkable offer. 
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| “THE LITTLE MASONIC LIBRARY” 


The Biggest and Best Offer Ever 
Made to Masons 


ND. 
MASONRY 4 
|AMBRICANISH 
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GREAT AMERICAN MASONS 


THE LANDMARKS OF PREEMASONRY 
THE LANDMARKS OF PREEMASONRY 
MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE 
THE COMACINES 
MODERN MASONRY | / 
5 MORGAN AND ANTI-MASONEY 
© MoRMonteM AND scAsonRY 
THE YORK AND SCOTTISH RITES: Z 
MASONRY AND THE FLAG 
FREEMASONRY IN THE REVOLUTION 
EE GREAT LIGHT IN MASONRY | : 
DEGREES AND GREAT SYMBOLS 
THE ETHICS OF PREEMASONRY a 
THE MEANING OF MASONRY 
_ MASONIC PorMs 
MASONRY AND AMERICANISM 
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This picture is a photograph of the biggest value in books ever offered by 
any Masonic publisher. 


Use the blank, and think what a wonderful bargain this is. 


Twenty Volumes of the Best Masonic 
Literature Ever Published 


FREE! 


| You cannot afford to let this opportunity pass. Whatever books 
you may now own, you need these. Do not confound this offer 

! with any cheap edition of obsolete books. These twenty beauti- 

| fully printed cloth-bound books have behind them the endorse- 

j ment of the best men in the Craft in America, are regularly 

j published by the Masonic Service Association and are in every 

i respect a desirable set of books. You must be fully satisfied 

| 

| 

| 
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with this offer or we don’t want you to have the books at any 
price, 


“NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN” 
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Be sure and read the two preceding pages. 


